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The Great Adventure Homefolks and Strangers pA 
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OU, Mothers of America, if only you HERE is a f re it May issue a “ An 
S  ceilk thins tun Ge ceeunn on od ta cto “el nthe ENTHUSIASM > 
your sons taces, a t marched call especial atte ntoi | { " 
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~ from their ships into the Unk \ \ he page j 7 An 
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| +f 
Bid ind you would have cried ble Keen icle was | there is none easier Fy 
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Ww ~ enthusiasm The wr) 
, little and got irt playin ind rub | month, only leave ro for Rol | ; entnusia . c oe 
iF — 
| cheek and rumple his hair. The id, every While you're revelir i Ti Zepoe habit of being inter- 3) 
| 4 . ‘ \e See 
ae single one of th i ns Passenger, we | ested, the habit of car- ars 
ae lor buoyar ' E. | O H ' a 
| + So ; ' ing, the habit being Em) 
| Your boy ( f , ; \ 
EA. ont the cmat , excited about things Fac 
By »dventure , that is the secret of : 
4 | ‘ 4 Yr , y . * r¥ uM ,\ 
PEL don't 1 BUY ING HEAL H é in the personality that is 
AS aA 
323] ‘ ache clean P' BLIC HEALTH is purchasat Within France nad succeeds, business k dj 
Cu thro 1 reasonabit imut I in I ! . . 
peur or in social life. <P 
oS hear how he termine its own death rat« Deo logan n , > aes 
W ee of New York State’s Health Department star Every one wants to 
' . Wi 
Ls And so you ou? Read each month “How Can We Ke have dealings with the . £ ‘ 
Pf Wi y Dr. Hermann M. Bi ’ a 
3 will, in Jun y ae ; in man who likes his E 
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~} qd ; get excited about it. = 
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a ualty Intelligence Bu 1, in Paris, who y pparat He keeps v the man with enthu- al 
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By obert ris own—h en your b ! } ows nant herd 
Na Robert Davi gelies , even if he tries. by 
l=) and has watched him on ! vii ! Aaph 
as Ny, 
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1 No More Problems! Every-Day Patriotism Ce) 
Se ‘ A le) 
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jaw) ROM the hundreds of splendid responses to the His-and-Her-Si oO™ R have observed one-day prograt in effort PS 
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IES ward Helene and John as Mabel has k to matters of publi elfare aN 
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Pees constitutes a love that is made t I idea lesignated a “Cor >, 6) 
» A up of understanding, sympathy, ity Ser Week,” when every 
W companionship and, above all, a ‘ en whol , wa Wa 
3 ense of humor. I am sorry for a ked » work for e « o Y 
2 real man whe has married a weal. It wa l int ement As 
~ on rf ibel’s tyy tt he to e 
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narrow, and selfish individual practicaliti An illu 1 book > 
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bn wife, the confidence in his ent with “The American Army in France industri lo service on tl 
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3 “As to what people think matters! ( i Servi 
aa) if you are right, what is their These girls were required to train three times the usual peri they went fre ition Weel een made a fi ;* 
coco opinion to you? I am the tation, meeting every operating cor they had to prove themselves incapable of upsettis n N Carolina. Pre ; 
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My Trip Gave Me This Conviction 





SPENT five months abroad, and in that time I went 
up and down the French and British and American 
line visiied camps, canteens, hospitals, warehouse ind 
little tragic villages; and everywhere I carried ingle 
purpose of finding out what needed be dor who 
was doing it, and how well 
To begin with, I am convinced that all aid to be 
fective and to prevent waste 1 ve centralized. In 
large businesse there is a | in irtment ro 
which all order o tor needed ma la If each littl 
department of the business ordered separat ther 
would be duplication of supplies, increase of expr 
nd ur iry waste of time Modern busin triv 
» eliminate the waste which « es fr pu o 
0! t we do. Little groups of I 
o send to France the thin “ hink are n l 
pr ot Ip oO car | i 
remendous one, but no one who | I been over 
have iy idea what the tra or ion | t is 1 
luro Think what t | over the railt 
Frar to | 1 i I ict 
ike unitary the villa n which t billet 
ck I ill hospital pike lor ( 1 








l 1? be made | e one WOrkKI! ire I 
pow ot \ ( ¢ or IK¢ he Red ( AY All 
vith t ( rnme! 1 the armi Phere 1 be 
one | relief id all of u r em ‘ 
ind ¢ ‘ to that plan 

The ‘ ivict I | have | W me tr 

' n | n to tl r ‘ 
Furoy i rddi t é ! 

; re is al t we i ib 
} ‘ ent ental > I i Sa 
x l en “ nd the « 
perm ‘ 


ity 
‘ Christma i every bod 
] } , 
‘ | prese l packa 
| , te ’ : the 
olf pr ‘ t 1 our 
" V1 WwW r t k ) 
{ hy ‘ ij } é » | er 


‘ eX 
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W | » tl r | feelj 
ho A i} ‘ } eniri of 
W ! ie bu 
I = } ‘ \ , And 
l v th i ‘ I left, I wa 
ed 1 woth of th 
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a By Eleanor Robson Belmont 
folded in | 
I ra 
irvin down to her t set i but with the soldier spiri f the men, yet I sa 
back a her | 1 Wri write, writ rh had their home 
Acre { fr ier st I t t ickne well in hand by that tin I when, in talkin 
Boct nwillin leavir r i | i in or that, I would y I was going home 
essions ¢ ile r nad he | ler 1 ere Vv ild | pertect ilence for a minute, then a 
he ne f the kaleidoscope ( deep breath ending in the t American “Ol 
You a l lish, Madame isk it et Tr} re he esick sti ind they want to hear 
“No I shook 1 head not Englisi Ame I tr their own 
Her troubled old tace broke u pathetic radian Phet l ul her thir I might tell you; wool 1 
“You are an American! he cried Her two hand preci They need and wat ks, we cannot send too 
reached out tor mune “Oh, madar do thank tl ul \ knittin nachine irl out perfectly good 
the American for what they have done for us! The 
have helpe to feed us back there ind here the nurse 
our childrer Phere would be nothi f ve W | r 
ha died, madame, If It were I i America - 3 {api| 
It is a proud thing, these da to be an American 1 . . 
France ind a I listened to this old peasant tory ol 
the long three months which had separated her from her 
laughter and her daughter's two sick children ent over 
the frontier by the Germans into France while she wa 
kept behit I did not wonder that she looke t 
America witl ratitude and hope For daughter an 
notner had en reunited through the American Red 
Cro the sick children had been made well throug! 
he Ameri n Red Cross; and for these homel in 
home had been provided and a means of earnin 
elf-respecting livelihood, again through the Americar 2 
} more than the work for our own wounded 
oldiers—if that were possible—does this big rehabili 
tating work among the civilian population of France | \( 
touch one heart, the people ire o helpk o bewil ( a ¢ 
lered, s stripped ot the nece iries Of existence al a 
To measure this need was one of the reasons I had » * 
come to France—not for myself but for all the women ’ 
the mothers, of the United States who were makin s 
acrifices of money and time to help the American Red 
Cross. When that organization, through its Womar 
Committee, asked me to go to England and France, mn 
as an official, but as a woman like the other women ofl 
the United States, to see with their eyes what was bein 
done, and what needed to be done abroad; to mea 
ure with their standard tht efficiency of the service 
given and the value of the acrifice they had mada 
to make it possible; and to bring back tl tory of 
what I had seen, I said ye ind last September ed 


Robson 


Mrs. Eleanor Belmont, who 
was asked by the Red Cross to visit 
the war zones that she might bring back 








to all American women this first-hand 
message of what is being done and 
what needs to be done. 
t wo n who can purci e one, or e one 
1 with other I ipply her time in thi 
in pre e to knitting [ t I do not meat 
is t W n wl have not access to a knit 
I I p knittir Quite the contrary ! 
It I re l I did when I reached 
ot ( inter In spite of all 
, I been connected, I had n 
t ( ne 1 on t ( 
wa Is ¢ it wilh eaci ucceeding day 
I elf ur I t the exte and the wonder 
ell ot \ relic! Work 
I Felt the Heart of the War 
AXD e beautiful thing about it is that it is so spon 
. ! ] so free from officialdo and red tape 
WI er the problem to be handled is a poor litth 





B 1 baby deported by Germany and separated in 
ul fre its mother; or a whole village suffering 
fre ick of sa ition; or comfortless railroad junction 
ition ‘ | and inhospitable as to send the soldier 
on leave, soi ivel-worn and dispirited, on his way 
r ‘ r nity to be fed and clothed; or homes and 
ipa to be found for refugees; or the wounded 
be nursed; or the poor multilated, shattered soldier 
be re-educated into some form of usefulness to hin 
‘ of these, help is never delayed 
\ nt cannot act in this way For every 
\ w is laid down, defining its exact scope 
To t i s breadth fre this prearranged outline 
t an A of ¢ res How glad w 
hat r Government, having about all 
ike car f to nd to the business of war 
1 } over ti hear of war to us—to the Red 
( s ir organizations, which may act as you 
I wi l 1 s be relieved 
I A e | impressed n only with the 
W ful efficiency of the American Red Cross, and its 
‘ I “ he feeling every 
r « Americar é ntrusted to it is made to 
roduce the greatest ial re s, and to pass on 
iminished, to our men and those of our allies, and 
the suffering civilians of Europe, the tenderness, the 
mpathy, whi 1 


I publ i ) 1. 
an public in provid 


the funds that make this great work possible 
WI e Red Cross first went to France, its work 
‘ \ e French soldiers. It found them disheartened 


ips 


by the 
AAU | | losses which had 
taken place; the 
bitter winter 
through which 
they had passed 
and, more than 
all, perhaps, the 
ffering among the people of France. Just to nurs 
wounds co not conquer the situation, which was 





slowly undermining the morale of the French army 
Promptly the Red Cross acted. It appropriated one mil 
lion dollars to be divided at the discretion of the Maires 


of the different districts among the families of sick 
wounded, or dead soldiers—some families had given as 
many as four and five sons to the war. In an incredibly 


short time the distribution had taken place, and among 
“rench soldiers had spread the sense that America 
oming to help. The effect upon the morale of the 
was instantaneous and widespread, they could fight 





in with a good heart, knowing those left behind at 
home would be taken care of As for the families them 
elves, this simple, earnest letter which follows is an in 
lication of the gratitude which permeated France: 
\ Pre ‘ ( t M cipa 
D M. Le President 
On is D I had the fr g a letter te x 
, t the gift the American Red ¢ f 
ha “ ! t va wa t be g 
\ t igine M eur le Pre nt what a 
{ i been t (hr { D ‘ 
1 for me Ah x ! the lea ne 4 
lrer \ etter a i Xx € ig 
ue hearts were waiting t ghte ) great s 
" cor le and istair I 
\ . e, Monsie e President, I all never forget 
I i eak it often t ie hildre that 
iy lea t e the brave allie and those 
‘ ire at el t I Aik give a hare ) t 
la ire th ‘ I rget 
How I Found Little Brother 
VER experienced a full realization of what the 


merican Red Cross meant to Europe, until one day 
I stood at the station at Evian watching a convoy of 
Belgian children between the ages of two and fourteen, 
each little baby holding tight to a bundle in its arm—all 
it had in the world—and its tag to show where it was 
to go; and all, in their shrill baby voices, crying “Vive la 
France!’ above the bugling of the soldiers drawn up to 
greet them 


One little girl continued to sob as if her heart would 


break, long after the others had recovered from their 
momentary fright. I tried to soothe her, but with 
out success. Finally she seized both my hands. “Oh 
Madame,” she cried, “what do you think is going to 
become of my little brother? I promised my mother 


after him 
Red Cross, 
Will I ever 


mother I wouk 


I would look 
the American 
the Boches? 
promised my 
little brother 
I assured 


They have taken him away 
madame Are they like 
him again? Because I 
always look after my 


Sec 


her that the American Red Cross was not 


it all like the Boches, and that if Little Brother had 
been taken from her it was for some good reason, and 
he would be given back again And, later in the day, 
when I went to the American Hospital to investigate 


was Little Brother, very scared but perfectly con 
d, and beginning to think the American Red Cross 
not at all an undesirable institution. A very bad sore 
had suggested diphtheria, and he was being held 
hospital until it cleared up or developed. Five 
weeks a perfectly well and happy little brother 
was restored to Sister 
\t countless towns in France the 
dispensary center, from which doctors 
ind nurses visit by motor a little circle of neighboring 
wns, treating several hundred patients each week. The 


there 


trolle 


throat 
it the 


later, 


American Red Cross 


set T 
is el up a 





impulse of humanity is, of course, behind this work, 
but were it not, it would have been found essential for 
the health of our own soldiers At one little town 
where sixteen Americans were about to be billeted, the 
dispensary service disclosed a child coming down with 

htheria. She was promptly removed to the proper 





hospital, the place thoroughly disinfected, and the quite 


death of some of our own men averted 


I Visited Dispensaries and Canteens 


A I the cheerless railroad junctions in France where the 
. soldier must wait while being transferred from one 


place to another, the American Red Cross has established 


big huts with rest-rooms, their walls lined with bunks 
one above the other, in which the men may throw 
themselves down and rest; facilities for bathing; a 
dispensary with nurse in attendance; canteens where 
hot drinks—coffee, cocoa, lemonade—may be obtained 
soup at certain hours, and sandwiches. There are camp 


just the things 
have to send 


chairs, wicker chairs, magazines, books 
you would like to think your boy could 
him on his way cheered and refreshed 
You see, I am speaking about the outlving activities 
of the American Red Cross, not the big wonderful chain 
of warehouses honeycombing the country, stocked to 


overflowing with everything the army can need in any 
emergency; not its ambulances, hospitals, nurses and 
doctors—not any of these aspects of the American Red 


Cross with which you are familiar, nor at all of 
its wonderful work in our camps in America. Do realize 
that when you give a dollar to the Red Cross, it not only 
helps a full dollar's worth in material things (not one 
cent of war contributions is used for salaries or overhead 
expenses), but it actually watches over, comforts, cheers 
your boy, your neighbor’s boy, at the front, the poor 
refugee and in the devastated homes of Europe 
Be comforted about it—it does more for you than any 
other dollar has ever done! 
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Conscience and Corn ‘Bread 


When the corn bread tastes so good that he doesn’t care whether school keeps or 
not, he wants just “one more”, even though he sees a mental vision of his mother 
hurrying him off to school—it’s safe to say that Eagle Brand was used in its cooking. 




















Eagle Brand makes mufhns that melt in your mouth, “war bread” that tastes 
like “more bread”, and cinnamon buns that are light, dainty and delicious. In fact, 
in all cooking where milk and sugar are required, Eagle Brand is the trifle that <i <a = 


makes perfection. 
May we send you our booklet, “Borden’s Recipes”? 
Because of its purity and quality Eagle Brand has been the standard food for 
infants for over sixty years. 
. BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
108 Hudson Street New York 


“Be sure the Eagle ison the label” 
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**You use doilies—and stil] your table is beautiful and spotless. 
How do you do it?” 


**Why—it’s very simple—just use Johnson’s Prepared Wax.’ 


(©) = attain ener tar aia iiaatnmnieaiieeies — 


WE 


H VERY housewife can easily keep her home attrac- 
4 tive by devoting a little attention to her furniture, woodwork, 


floors, and linoleum. All they need is an occasional application of 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. This cleans, polishes and protects the finish, 
adding years to its life. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a high, dry, glasslike 
polish of great beauty and durability. It covers up mars and surface 
scratches, preserves the varnish and prevents checking and cracking. 


JOHNSON’S 


~Lrauid and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no —_ Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made 








S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. MC, Racine, Wis. 











nsequently it does not gather or hold the in liquid form as well as paste. The Liquid 
t and it never becomes soft in the hottest Wax polishes instantly with but very little 
ither. It will quickly and permanently re- rubbing. You can go over a roomful of fur- 
iove that bluish, cloudy film from your niture, a good sized floor, or an automobile 
victrola) and mahogany furniture. in half-an-hour. Easy to use and economical. 
A Dust-Proof Auto Polish 
| \utomobile owners will find Johnson's a “wash” last twice as long. Pro- 
| Liquid Wax the most satisfactory tects and preserves the varnish— 
| olish tor the body, hood and fenders of their Write for our folder on ‘‘ Keeping Your Car 
| cars. It sheds water and dust and makes Young.’’—it’s free. 
| Quarts $1.40 Pints 75c = Half-pints 50c 
\ 
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Postmaster, Company “G” 
By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


Author of “Maggie,” “Sarah Ann,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARMAND BOTH 


EVERAL things annoyed Craig immeasurably. One 





was a crack across the corner of the ceiling. It was 

a very beautiful ceiling. The great ward had once 

been the banqueting hall of the chateau. The crack to leave it wit! 

was a result of a passing call from a Boche airplane you Everybody else here 

Also, a boy called O'Connor angered him, because has somebody t rite to 
he was forever waving his stump of a wrist and making a you said that ma hadn't.’ 


joke of it. It wasn't decent. There was one of the nurses, 
too—the doll-faced one—that half the ward was in 
with; he hated the sight of her. But the crack was the worst 
The third week, the surgeon stopped beside his bed and 
glared at him over grimly-folded arms. “Confound you,” h« 
cried, “why won't you let down? You could be out of here 
in two weeks if you wouldn't keep so infernally screwed up! 
Craig gave him back scowl! for scowl His voice was sullen 
“How in thunder can any one let down when you keep 
a map of the place where hell broke loose, on your ceiling ?” 
The surgeon's glance followed Craig's, his mind flashinz 
back. He whistled a keen note under his breath and his 
eyes brightened. That night Craig was moved to another ward 
It was better there, although there were things still that 
annoved him; but the doll-faced nurse had vanished, and 
O'Connor; and, best of all, there was no crack. There w: 
a window instead, with a patch of sky and a splendid branch 
of oak. Sometimes the sky was gray and the oak leaves hun 
dripping; but, even then, they still looked free. Again and 
again he awoke from a constantly-repeated dream of the 
trenches—when the walls seemed closing in upon him j 
lently, relentlessly, inexorably—and opened his eyes to the 
square of blue and the branch of oak lifting in the wind 
There was a nurse whom he liked. He'd have hated her 
if he had known that he was her favorite patient, but he 
never guessed. She had a plain, worn, tender face, and s! 
never fussed over him nor tried to joke. She worked quietly 
and steadily, and then went away. She reminded him 
how, of that branch of oak 


love 





‘ 
some 
shining 


day—her 


It was she who told him one eves 
though she said no word of congratulation—that he was to 
be decorated 

He stared at her, and his face grew black. “Hell!” he ex 
ploded. Then he apologized awkwardly 

“It’s all such a rotten muddle, decorating me!" he pro 
tested. “There isn’t a soul in the world to care about 1 
Why couldn't it go to a fellow with a mother or a sweet 


heart or something ? 

Being a woman, she did not whistle. Nothing about her 
moved or changed, except the light that flashed inio her 
eves. So that was it! But she said nothing till, as she fin 
ished her work on the knee, she remarked, as a common 


place, that one couldn't be a slacker even about medals 

He had no answer at all for that. All the 
thought it over. Slowly, and with great respect for her, he 
acknowledged that she was right It would only make it 
worse to kick up a row over it. So, when his five minutes 


same, he 























came, he went through with it grimly, though it was worse was beating nervously over it, but she concealed it | nextr 
than he had expected because the whole fool ward joined in touch of authority, and ived him without half trying 
And when, a couple of hours later, she came to him, he had “I have something for yu,” she don't know 
the medal off and under his pillow whether you will like i ye YOU W it very mucl 
“I'd rather give it to you,” he muttered But I've thought over | the men in e ward, end it ear 
The tender eyes in the plain face filled with soft laughter doesn’t belong to any ly else i to | ) 
“The ward would put me out. But the worst is over whether you want it or not 
Now you ought to get well.” We waited, his old, quick frown “ en things in |} yw For three years, when he 
a little hurriedly, not vgs a little fellow ce} I 1 wi in aunt whom he had 
E did get better, but still very slowly The tender eves “Vesterday she exp r car ress to He knew t once t ihe one who wrote the letter 
H had a look as if they were waiting for something the ‘Postmaster, Ameri Forces, Compan t h a looking w , mall and frail, with tired 
Once in a while, she scolded gently as she took his tem G, Infantry.’ It was fron in Massac! “ ; blue ¢ ind sof iying, gray hair. She would 
perature had lost her own boy and wanted another one t ther blue-check« pt t is hi t did. He read it 
“You're giving me a lot of trouble—do you know it?” She made it very clear that she was just a plain, middle-ag 1in, sé i ea ile in his sunken eyes 
That really worried him. “I could go to-day,” he would body living in a little old gr farml e under a hill w She w » afr ev 1 not understand—that he would 
insist. “It’s all nonsense keeping me here. I'm sure I've wanted somebody to send things t She of cours I e her ju a plait ed little b without 
kicked about it enough might be that nobody would want her, but she h 1 the i special about her onfessed, with | ilia 
“Quite enough,” she agreed. Yet, though he really tried be somebody—in memory of her own | t she was not ve it knittin which was a 
hard after that, the temperature would not yield. And the Craig lay very still. There was ethi lefiant j when her er } ween su fa is knitter 
nedal under his pillow still worried him. Only once he spoke upward thrust of the g face on the pill H yuld cook. She end hi ome cookies and 
about it again nurse stole a swift glance at it, and ended the story abr if he'd lil I I hi n did There was a 
“It is rotten,’ he persisted. “If you'd seen what I'v “She enclosed a letter to be given to him. This i I ‘ wn the r e wa nd the children 
een! Why, there are thousands of fellows that deserve it letter. I'm going to leave it wiih y Evervbody « I up often—because she kept a ky-jar! Sometime 
re. When a fellow gets cornered, he has to ficht, so there's has somebody.to write to—you said that you |} \ her et | , f a girl! 
) merit in that. But I’ve seen just kids do things—ontheir it seemed as if somebody ought t wer i f she Oh, it ist a ple r it w be dul 
vn, you know—that they didn’t have to If you'd seen you know, and waitin , n. B ‘ I her 
me of ‘em! But no medals hung on them! Id like to She put the letter besi nd turned aw hink of vl d | 
yw what there is fair about that!” She was like that—taking people for granted and t! few r or f} own 
“Maybe,” she suggested, “the ‘fairness’ cs you call it, ing them to do thing As much as he hated to, ¢ kne It e differ e one 
es in somewhere else.” that he would have to read the letter and answer i he rid be eve! : And sh 
He stared at her with his feverish eyes gleaming from It was hours before he could bring himself to open i pect hi J l 
gaunt young face He had an absurd feeling as if the whole inquisitive war 
“What do you mean by that?” he snapped was spying on him; yet, when he tried to catch ther t lr was a l ha ask rse for | 
“Why, most of these boys have somebody, haven't they nobody was looking ey had learned very quick! c | per al ‘ H , inw But 
thers or sisters? And you said you had no one Don't him alone. Slowly, his lips set firmly, he opened the ! got tl v,a 1} i 
1 think a mother might be the equivalent of a medal, if After all, it was not so bad as he expected. It was short {-f r H I ! 
}'re talking about fairness?” for one thing—only three pages of the cheap country letter i ‘ har in | ‘ rned aw 
He hadn't thought of it that way. He lay thinking it paper, written in a careful, rather old-fashioned hand. I He spent tw ’ r the ke ind, having sent i . 
\ \t, frowningly, after she left was shy and stiff and wistful and quaint all at once, and he be I veck i ould get an ar 
\ooind the next afternoon she brought him something. She though he missed much of its atmosphere, enough react ver ‘ ni rse W ref different manne 


> . 5 . , ) 
s really doubtful about the wisdom of it, and her heart him to press softly open a long 






































































































6 
i w a breath of relief over his own kid, such a commonplace thing as a family may be highly 
ning St pected at all—he had been a bit exciting At any rate, Craig’s real grip on health began that 
fraid that night And six months later he was sailing home 
And ther idder the thing they had both been watch- He had not written her that he was coming. It was a 
for, cal \ en of the patients were ordered to a tupid man’s plan, of course, but Craig, counting impatient 
convalescents’ hospital, far in the rear, and Craig was one iles west from Boston, and never dreaming of all the 
of them. H i irtled face to her when she told him woman-joys of preparation he was robbing her of, had no 
B etter She w know where to write! picion that his plan was not a superlative one He tried 
Can't you trust me to forward it And as soon as you to fan how he would surprise her getting supper in the 
re settle ( i en card with the new address—” kitchen she had described, with its home-made rugs, and 
He smiled at her gayly It was a brand-new smile that plants in the window, and the tortoise-shell cat that was too 
id appeared on ince he had sent the letter la to catch a mouse He hoped she'd like the things he 
W! of cou I am a chump! Say, this is some- had brought her—he was so ignorant about buying things for 
ing like, isn’t i Next thing I'll be discharged, cured.’ a fa , and had been too shy to ask anybody. But, deep 
Of course you w he replied, as if there never had down in his heart, he knew she'd like them; her eyes pledged 
cen any doubt i that; every word in her letters—those shy, quaint, anxiou 
He grew very excited over it. There were a few littl tter promised it. He drew a long breatt After all, he 
hings that had to be ithered up*for him, including his had a right to be excited. To be coming home to a mother 
edal He ha juite forgotten that he had wanted to give for the first time in his twenty-nine years, was some adven 
to her; instead, t h half foolishly, he pinned it on ture! And so, after two hours of it, he reached Grandon 
be ‘ h il \ icall one has to rig up for dres ri tood a moment looking around hi getting hi 
OF er lifferent be \ va it earin It took only a moment for everything—the little 
re W I bout that He said t to he ry station and the glimpses of the little country town 
fr Wa t he never even saw r in the litth behind it, were exactly as he had known that they must be 
( \ i to { 
( ‘ hel | ind om 
of the other k i 
{ wi 1 ked l 
pr ill For 
is the way our,children leave 
e did not ‘torget vil 
! he torgettin Kl! I 
( i now hobblir i on 
itches, rece 1 fil nd 
big package ol the ¢ KI i 
were warranted to keep tor 
week He read tl r over 
Ml over, cl KIN to I 
It w t the kind t \ 
I ther writ t w “ t 
liked 1 full of 1 rant we in 
| , and toolish, tond 
ther warnin He thought 
! h, lyir out In a sun ( 
er otf the ro bou ( 
t usand ot wome! hike ! 
! ( i ide ever ig 
more worth wil than he had 
realized betore Sheepis! that 
afternoon, he joined a group that 
was being photographed | i 
visitor, and he i a print t 
end back to her 
LL this took i cour ol 
AA cnt ind = bre ht it uy 
to November, and then he 
had a double far 1 \ on 
ind the ime moment, ! knew 
what he wa u to send he 
ior ( hristma ind what he 
wanted her to nd his He 
could get that medal 1 it ur 
fairness off his chest, at ihe 
ime time if she did her part 
he could have a bit of ta l to 
carry about with hi After he 
had sent the letter, he had 
comfortable time when ni ot 
hot with shame over | nerve 
wondering if it wa it horribl 
cheeky thin tha he had ad 
He crew quite irritable until hi 
inswer canny 
It was a reel inswel i 
Christmas | that le th } 
enviable n vate, a letter, da 
photograpl He | awa 
open them alor the phe ray 
first It irtled | for a few 
moment I 1h hi 
auni It wa nger 
woman, in tl irly tort p 
haps; her sof ‘ir W not 4) 
at all and her ¢ s looked as if 
they might be browr They were 
beautiful eyes, brave and tender 
ind motherin ind yuth 
was sweet and stror ( raig drew 
1 hard breath in his bewilder- 
ent ie) l ‘ j 
But in half an | r, the shock 
had passe 1; 1 i ho he ¢ ld 
ever hi else. It 
had t t, anyway he 
id i i ( ( 
and i why \ 
Emily 1 t ha been t 
venty ! ( ral I \ 
I wasn't fi \ i > 
i I he ed the pl 
Ve l me on me ill 
igt H ‘ that 
would er with hi 
her one y*ked 
( ( ani Tell ou 
what t with the 
ie " fe : = After a moment's hesitation, he followed her—she had 
hick Then i ] 
pernal t 
ire W not ect I irned it ove ind chuckled He stepped across to the station agent with his eager ques- 
riumphantly; there had been a date, but it was scratched tion 
it. He had ¢ er be woman, and loved her the Can you direct me to Miss Jane Littlefield’s?” 
t lor 1 I r wa ray now The agent, a lank, disjointed, red-headed youth, eyed 
‘ f é tell hi him with curiosity 
I é ( i é ph was ar “Never heard of the lady,” he replied. “Where does she 
I I ( She hops e wouldn't live 
ht ywever, for she That's what I'm asking you 
, k it meda ( | juir 1, sl “Well then, vou've asked me a one-er,” the youth re- 
On the ‘ weve it was a torted cheerfully 
f i aking it in all. And tha “But—you must know,” Craig urged, bewildered. “It’s 
ni Cr I inspiration. He would get out of near the schoolhouse 
' pital 1 £0 iT some “My friend, this thriving metropolis possesses two 
where-— perhap f telegraphy I were plenty schoolhouses, if you please—one right here in town, and an 
‘ es left { who had har ‘ And other two miles out—to which one do you refer?” 
ne on as \ his feet, he w e and “Now you're talking Craig’s curious discomfort had 
I family a visi H w so exhila er the idea vanished by now and he was all eagerness and anticipation 
‘ t g eC} \ ‘ a fel “It's the country one I mean I can find my way from 
low wl I imself I va litt! there 





passed him without a glance 


Can I do anything?” 


it. “I know 
of you so often 
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the direction and started off. It was late 
great, amethyst-topped 


He was given 
May, and the lilacs were in bloom 
clumps of them in nearly every dooryard. He trudged on 
whistling, every step carrying him farther back into old 
memories. So he came to the white schoolhouse. Her house— 
his family’s—must be near now. He laughed at himself for 
feeling so absurdly shy and eager, as if he were a kid of ten. 
And just then, around a curve of the road, he caught a 
glimpse of the little gray farmhouse. He knew it at sight 

he would have knownit anywhere. There were lilacs there, 
too—of course. They crowded so close about the house 
that he couldn't see it clearly. It was ridiculous, that feeling 
as if something was wrong. He strode on rapidly—and three 
minutes later was staring blankly 

For everything was wrong. The little house was closed 
and its path all overgrown—its gate sagging. He pushed it 
open impatiently and looked into one of the dim windows. 
The house was quite empty; and he knew, with a knowl- 
edge swifter than reason, that it had been empty for years 

He drew himself together presently. He had made a 
mistake, of course. It might be farther on, or there might 
be a cross-road; he might even have passed it, carelessly 
hidden behind some lilac thicket. But half an hour's search 
ing exhausted all the possibilities—or nearly; there remained 
the school-teacher herself the 
“dear of a girl.” And, just as he 
reached the schoolhouse, 
peared at the door 
children in from 
eyed slip of a girl whom Craig 
could have put in his poc ket 
Seeing him coming up the path, 
she waited, her bell in her hand 
Craig pulled off his cap and stood 
looking down at her 

“i'm hunting for a friend 
Jane Littlefield. Can you tell me 
where she lives?” 

“There isn’t any Jane Littk 
field here,” the giri replied 

“Oh, but there must be,” he 
cried. “Isn’t there some cross- 
road or something?” 

The girl shook her head posi- 
tively. “I know everybody for 
three miles around. She may be in 
the town. Have you tried there?” 

“But—I was told—a little 
gray farmhouse beyond the 
school,” Craig repeated positively. 

She shook her head once more. 
It was absurd for such a slip of 
1 girl to be so sure about things 

“You see, I know everybody, 
and that house has been empty 
for years 


she ap- 
call the 
a blue- 


to 


recess 





He felt as if the world was 
whirling about him in some wild 
. fever-dream. There was just one 


chance left 
Slowly, he limped back to the 
village. He would try the post- 


office. If they said that there 
was no Jane Littlefield 
Evidently, a mail had just 


come in, for he met a little pro 
ession of people with letters in 
their hands. He thought that he 
might have to wait, but when he 
reached the building he found 
only one person left—a_ pale, 
poorly-dressed young woman 
Then, suddenly, his heart gave a 
leap. The name that she called 
was Miss Jane Littlefield 

After a moment's hesitation, 
he followed her—she had passed 
him without a glance 
long way till 


T was not a very 


she turned in at a doorway 
that evidently led to rooms 
over a small hardware shop. He 
started to follow her, but it ox 
curred to him that she might be 
going there upon some errand 


He beckoned a tow-headed urchin 
from the sidewalk 

“Does Miss Jane Littlefield 
live here?” he asked him. 

“Yep. Up-stairs.” The amaz- 
ing dime that followed this in 
formation roused his _ native 
shrewdness. If two words brought 
such a harvest what might not 
further services bring? “I'll call 
her for you,” he volunteered 
eagerly. But fortune had passed 
on. Craig climbed the steep 
stairs, his mind seething, and 
knocked on the first door 

The young woman herself 
opened it. Seen so, she had a spare, 
pale face and wide, tired hazel 
eyes that looked as if she had not 
had a very easy time of life 
Craig had a feeling that he wanted 
to be very gentle with her 

“Tl beg your pardon for dis 
turbing you. I am looking for a 
Miss Jane Littlefield, and I heard you ask 
Are you ill? 


friend of mine 
for her mail at the post-office, just now, and 
he stammered awkwardly 
Her face had whitened terribly, and she 
hand to her throat as if gasping for breath 


had put her 
He wondered 


if she were going to faint. But she didn’t 

“T—it’s nothing,” she gasped. “You—you startled me 
so. Miss Littlefield is—dead.” 

“Dead!” He could only echo the word blankly. “But 
the youngster outside said she lived here.” 

“She did—he didn’t know she had died. He—he didn’t 
know her, you see—” She was fluttering like some little 


trapped creature, looking at him with desperate pleading 


“But—there are so many things I don’t understand. I 


am her ‘boy’ from France, you know?” 


Her voice was so faint that he almost los 
I knew as soon as I saw you. She—she spoke 


She nodded 


[Continued on page 50] 
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Future sons oft France. A peasant 
family from the occupied provinces 


S the gray dawn broke over 
the station smokestacks, in 


all the chilliness of a Decem 


war im oOwitzerland who had 








ecard nothir ot hi | nother in 





ber morning, I watched for 
the first time, spellbound, a 
long line of misery huddled together 
on a Zurich railroad platform. Wrinkled 
old women of fourscore and ten clat — 
tered about in the wooden shoes of their native The 


the so-called “Germen Provinces 











This wa he only wa \ had ol 











tracin he inhabitar of the once 





perous cit oft Lillk Roubaix 
Sedan and Valencienne It was and 


vivid story of the dramatic procession of French : 
1 tremendous I have seen French peopl 


refugees through Switzerland. told by Emerin Semple 


villages; bearded old dames, bent with toil and Switzerland patient ind hopefully meetin 
sorrow, sat in groups and stared out into the dark Keene, daughter of the American consul-general, who, évacués, since the beginning, try 
ness; tired mothers and weazened old men with a for months, helped feed and scrub and comfort them ing perhaps to find an old father, or a mother 


look in their faces that spoke of cternity, followed 
the lone soldier who paraded heavily up and down 
the platform; and, interspersed among thece relics 
of a great nation, were babies, and little children 


on their way back to their beloved France or some other member of the family from whor 
they had long been separated (Communication 






















oe ee | 


and growing girls and boys. But a glimpse of thi her son worki in a ded district 
dirty, crowded, cattle-like horde, and I was bound -" mbk ») leart n i him for two 
to its service heart and soul. For they were a Y uN 

helpless throng, pushing onward, propelled by an \ breakf on r al , wa 
invisible force, away from that cruel and incom nd ! t M use 
prehensible power which had so ruthlessly torn in a ora " len str 
them from their fields and _ fire hi ent | French Ge 










































sides, and from all that, to then was distributed. There 
made life worth living German ne now 
The middle of October 1 it } { it rivina 
nineteen-hundred-seventeen rT exchanged | 
marked the passage e Zurich bank repr 
through Switzerland of entative We had 
the three hundred well equipped shoe 
thousandth of these / partment, and separati 
French "refugees, evicted i division for fitting 
by the German Govern out old men, women 
ment from the invaded | nd children. Some of 
and devastated provinces the people were fairl 
of northern France. And well off and preferred 
they have been welcomed not to accept clot 
and cared for, and sent which were in truth, 
back home with hearts over ned for the poorest 
flowing with gratitude to These were given artick 
ward Switzerland, the litt ; " handkerchief or 
oasis in the desert of war, The luxury of clea A French interned ™— = Dia for yungster 
which for one happy day made liness (circle) idier lends a help- imply as souvenirs of their first 
them forget many unhappy months ing hand (circle); be- day of freedor Neverthe! the 
Although I have been engaged in this relief work only At the French fror H low, the Pouponniere, former owner of thre upuured chateaux put aside her pric 
a vear, I have seen and soothed my share of suffering; have tier; Miss Keene if | the babies’ exclu- und, in a whisper, falterit begged for a shirt! Befor 
watched the gray throngs pass, and prayed and worked for the center of the | sive quarter they passed out, each person was handed a large cheese-cloth 
that peace we await to-morrow And whenever I find group (diamond | bas ho v bel At the exit, each bag wa 
myself inwardly complaining of the heat, I have only to | | number in blue pencil ond with the identifica 
remember the summer advantages of daylight and green at | tio 
trees in the tasks of early morning, for I must confess that , 


at six a. m., back in December, all my instincts were not 
charitable! I shivered like a puppy in a vestibule during 
those bleak walks to the station in whirling snowstorms 
and drizzles 
On those first dark, dreary winter mornings, the 
workers in our force used to gather at seven a. m. in 
the station waiting-room to receive instructions 
Attired in huge white surgeons’ aprons, large enough 
to be worn over a heavy ulster, nurses’ caps to 
protect our hair, and, generally, overshoes, leggings, 
and thick gloves, we sallied forth to await the ar 
rival of the exiles’ train. I was then what was 
called conductrice de wagon; that is to say, I had 
charge of one whole car, with a Swiss boy to do 
the heavy work, such as lifting out the old women 
Each one of the eleven cars was numbered, and we 
had corresponding numbers on our sleeves, so that the 
évacués could recognize their own personal guides, and 
not get mixed up with the leader of some other division 
As soon as the train pulled in, we mounted the steps 
of our particular car even before it had 
stopped, my helper at one end and I at 
the other. The first thing we did was to 
give the travelers a welcome in their mother 
tongue, and then make a polite dash for the 
windows, and open them all as quickly as 
possible, trying not to hurt our charges’ feel- 
ings by appearing to be overcome by the lack 
of air. Although the trains were heated, the 
women had put on themselves and their 
children all the clothing they possessed, so 
as to carry it safely away with them, and 
the aggregate warmth of these unwashed 
human beings, together with the dirt of the 
train, badly contaminated the atmosphere 





NE carload at a time was conducted 
to the restaurant and given breakfast 
before another was taken in. I led 
the way, while my aide brought up in the 
rear, keeping the évacués carefully between 
us, lest they should stray. Usually, the whole 
Swiss population rose in the dark to line up 
in the station and watch the refugees, hand- 
ing out oranges and little cookies to the 
children as they passed 
Meanwhile, workers of the Bureau de 
Recherche went about asking news of those 
left behind in the invaded villages, hoping 
to get information which might ease the 
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as though unwilling 
as she had be- 
however, 


She paused, 
to finish the sentence 
gun. He waited patiently, 
for her to proceed 

“Of my what?” 

Philippa compromised 

‘Lethargy,’ she pronounced tri- 
umphantly 

“An excellent 


4 mured 

en “It is too mild a one, but you 
\ tf, are my husband,” she remarked 
fj That reminds me he said 


/ 
4 
4\4 el quietly, “you are my wife.” 
y) 4 ‘I know it she admitted, “but 
yy) 
/ 


word,” he mur- 





I n also a woman, and there are 


endurance. If you can 
explanation of 


ur 
limits to my 
give me no 


your 


behavior, Henry, if you really have 
i, no intention of changing it, then 
there is only one course left open 
ior me 
“That sounds rather alarming 


* * * 


what is it?”’ he demanded. 

Philippa lifted her head a little. This was the pronounce- 

yward which she had been leading 

From 

His fingers 
he was 





ent t 
your wife.” 
manipulation of the tobacco 
turned and looked 


to day she declared, “I cease to be 
paused In the 
filling his pipe He 
it her 
“You 
“T cease to be wile 
“How do you manage that?” he asked 
“Don't jest she begged “It hurts me so 
mean is surely plain enough. I will continue to live under 
your roof if you wish it, or I am perfectly willing to go 
back to Wood Norton. I will continue to bear your name 


your 


What I 


























because I must, but the other ties between us are finished.” 
“You don’t mean this, Philippa,” he said gravely 
“But I do mean it,’ she insisted. “I mean every word 
y I have spoken. So far as I am concerned, Henry, this i 
your la chance 
Sir Henry was silent. Somehow, the words of the note 
he had received earlier became very distinct before his 
AWE, = MONMOMERY FLASG eyes. It had been pregnant with portent 
Po S or 
— —— — DREYMARSH 
r 
k \ i to 1quirie 
\ 1 ut M P ‘ 
iN gha arrived a 4, - - 
. ‘ r t for re Hi x 
. 9 gage arrived by rail yesterday. Iti 
- ed that he e by motor 
re Zeppelin’s Passenger) == 22": 
Cc garage nor any nentior of one 
> His was taken for him by 
Miss Fa rugh ringing up ior 
| Lady Cranston, about seven o'clock 
I 9 | B 7 f- P] ' ‘ . ) > | > ‘ — "Toe ‘est Cc 
Sy EF. Phillips Oppenheim aw Haviocs 
CHAPTER VII . “I presume then,” he an 
” swered finally, “we can con 
IR HENRY 4 in a ple int Illustrations by sider this conversation fin 
ind exp e hu ‘ ished ? 

«. TI cook was an u | IAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG “I have nothing more to 
qualit nd he wa say,’ Philippa pronounced 
conse! n dined ex “Very well, then, her 
te He it in — —_—_—— - ——- oe - husband agreed, “let us select 

fortable eas\ ti 1 blazing wood another topic This time 
fire. He | f his favorit supposing I choose? 
brand of cigarett t his wife, who he adored, wa realize that we are fighting for our very existence? Do you “You are welcome Philippa was very quiet 
eated o1 a few vay realize that own father, who is fifteen years older than “Let us converse, then, about Mr. Hamar Lessingham.’ 
QO i k I in Helen,” he ol 5 in the firing line This is a small place, of course, Philippa had taken up her work Her fingers ceased 
was I e de} lepression when 1 we \ and ! here isn i in left in it of your age, with your their labors but she did not look up 
night ‘ I itl ct riu pt que who ha had the lightest experience in either About Mr. Hamar Lessingham she repeated “Rather 
Helen \ ‘ Philippa hi ervice, who isn't doing something a limited subject, I am afraid 
ill I t vy, I shouk 1 to I can't do more than send in applications,’ he grum “I am not so sure,” he said thoughtfully. “For instance, 
have found het t lepressed than evet r Henry went bled Be reasonable, my dear Philippa. It isn’t the easiest who is he?” 
on. “She r h from your visit to London, and thing in the world to find a job for a sailor who has been I have no idea,” she replied. “Does it matter? He 
1 apparer L¢ plished nothir out of it as long as I have was at college with Richard, and he has been a visitor at 
Nothi i “So you say, but when they ask me what you are doing, Wood Norton That is all that we know Surely that is suf- 
And you ha 1 no letters?” as they all did in London this time, and I reply that you ficient for us to offer him any reasonable hospitality?” 
“None can't get a job, there is generally a polite little silence. No “T am not disputing it,’ Sir Henry assured her. “On 
Then H i I post re only part of one believes it. I don’t believe it the face of it, it seems perfectly reasonable that you should 
\ ul t eo? e | Philippa be civil to him. On the other hand, there are one or two 
\ Sir Henry turned in his chair. His cigar was burning rather curious points about his coming here just now.” 
I la sit tin 10w idly between his finger His heavy eyebrows wert Really Philippa murmured indifferently, bending a 
ere 1 k | t ( l ( arawt ore littl lower over her work 
ler! Wor it and \W don “You can be angry, if In the first place,” her husband continued, “how did 
s a W in f prefer you to be angry he arrive here?” 
P ! wl I rea You take no pai ty You just go there “For all I know,” she replied, “he may have walked.” 
I H é é ind « ¢ away again, once a year or something like that “A little unlikely. Still, he didn’t come from London by 
W if | wer 1 I wouldn't leave the place until they'd either of the evening trains, and it seems that you didn’t 
Don't ok | \ f ten mi found me ethin indoors or outdoors, what does it ike his rooms for him until about seven o'clock, before 
t re 1 be matter or is your hand is on the wheel and you areé h time he hadn't been to the hotel. So, you see, one 
I it 1 f t refi ol ! e for your countr But you—what do is driven to wonder how the mischief he did get here 
I ri 1 ar i 1 ir 1 ca You went to town to get a job and you came I took his rooms?” Philippa repeated, with a sudden 
H back w new ickerel spinners! You are off fishing t little catch at her heart 
Tha rrow I with Jimmy Dumbk Somewhere up in Some one from here rang up, didn't they ? Sir Henry 
We ha ( r I vent or he North Sea, to-day and to-morrow and the next day, men vent on carelessly “I gathered that we are introducing 
I ad I ha : I r eu for eir country. What do vou care him at the hotel 


catching dabs!’”’ 





t! I \ ery fon fy \ never 0 “Do vou know that you are almost offensive, Philippa?” 

‘ f | ‘ \ " r ind ul quict! 
} 1 for - § “Il want to be she retorted “IT should like you to 
t la | I cast his will probably be the last 

I } , tit w er ior onversation I sl I with you on the subject.” 
t A no W hank (,od tor that invway ! he observed, stroll- 
he piece and selecting a pipe from a rack. 
k i think id about enoug! 
I } } she ft j hi omin isly 
\ | The S ke on with it and let’s have 
4 
I \ r O ib Philippa exclaimed bitterly 
I ! | char mor Tell me the trutt 
‘ I \ I r n rt h of which I do not know? 
\ ‘ | i Is tt ur [ e ey lanation of your extraordinary 
M I ison or other, you have kept 
| r ( r wi conhader 
f Sir H f t, was seri enough. He stood 
k \ i e€ wist! \ 
, My ur he told her I have nothing to say except 
\W i \ \ preci wilt I have loved you 
. t ted 1 sit the day of our marriage. I am content 
“ , f f n ving and trusting vou, even though things should 
) t of é nder 1 notice which I do not understand. Can't 
| + ne ame way 

‘ | ppa, f en uneasy, was nevertheless rebellious 
| H k ‘ Acce] ‘ he wavy? How can I! There is 
1 ' nothi in ray life to compare in any way with the tragedy 





“Where did you hear that?” she demanded weakly 


shrugged his shoulders, but avoided answering the 


E 
question 
“IT have no doubt, 
subject of Mr. Hamar Lessinghan 
Issing Yet he have 
l ilo of coincidence 
‘I am afraid I have scarcely appreciated that,” Philippa 
ed. “In fact, his coming here has seemed to me the 
most ordinary thing in After all, althou one 





the whole 
worth dis- 
under a 


continued, “that 
is scarcely 
arrived here 





aqdoes seem to 





the world 





‘ lv remembers that since the war, this is a health 
resort, and the man has been ill 
Quite right,” Sir Henry agreed. “You are not going 


» bed, dear? 


Philippa had folded up her 
yment upon the hearth-rug The little hardness which 


mouth had disappeared, her eyes had 


work She stood for a 





more,” she begged, “about 
serious subject of conver 


were married, Henry, 


“May I say just one word 
r previous our only 
tion? I have tried my 
to make you hap} 
You know quite well,” | 
succeeded.” 
“Grant me one tavor 
your fishing expedition to-morrow, 


* * * 


best since we 


e assurec her, 


“that you have 


then,” she pleaded. “Give up 
go back to London by 


the first train, and let me write to Lord Rayton. I am 
sure he would do something for you. Anything would be 


than this utter inactivity 
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“Of course he'd do something! her husband groaned CHAPTER VIII we tretched ir arr I ielt ourselve f 
“TJ should get a censorship in Ireland, or a post as instructor ied. W e la ind found it parcele 
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at Portsmouth.” “Tell me, Mr. Lessingham,” Philippa insisted, “exact out, but had we 1 rig! r place We made our 
( “Wouldn't you rather take either of those than noth what you are thinking of? You looked so dark and myst ves great. We needed 
: ing?” she asked—“than go on living the life you are living rious from the ridge below that I've climbed up on purpos We Philippa obser yuldt ppose that 
3 now 2?” to ask you r na ’ I » what they had, just 
“To be perfectly frank with you, Philippa, I wouldn't,” Lessingham held o his hand to steady her I because you Ww ed thei d you 
he declared bluntly “What on earth use should I be in a were standing on a arp spur of the clifis, the north wind Perhaps 1 he admi i And vet, you see, the 
land appointment? Why, no one could read my writing, blowing in their faces, thrashing into little fleck f whit i itable w comes in her I t r must posses 
and my nautical science is entirely out of date. Why, a foam the sea below, on which the twilight was alr only ronger | t I r, but by inte 
cadet at Osborne could floor me in no time.” resting For a moment or tw neither of the 0 by k ng \ J ‘ria 
“You refuse to let me write, then?” she persisted. speak The really cruel par he part I w t f then, as I 
“Absolutely “I was thinking of my country he nfessed Iw ked out a iserabl 
“You intend to go on that fishing expedition with looking through the shadows there, right across the Nort! resource to ar hould | 
Jimmy Dumble to-morrow ?” Sea If only there were a few 1 Germat is broad 
“Wouldn't miss it for anything,” he confessed “You looked as though you were posing for the statu inded r P) i me feel 
Philippa was suddenly white with anger of some one in exile,” she observed. “Come, let us go a litth that there might be f 
“Henry, I've finished,” she declared, holding out her lower down—unless you want to stay here and be blowr I am not alor he assured her, “t ¢, over 
hand to keep him away from her—‘I've finished with you to pieces ull my country t i t ike a spider's web, the la 
entirely. I would rather be married to an enemy who was “I was on y back to hote he answer ion of the I to t ( ernment, blind 
fighting honorably for his country, than to you. What | quickly, as he fo her lead, “I to ‘ he t edience to the Kai Ir ende tl ht has mad 
have said, I mean * * * Dont come near me Don't I was feeling a little lonely Germany great in ier politica t in « 
try to touch me That,” she declared, “is your own fault I asked you i But it t { 
to come to Mainsail Haul whenever you felt incline ir political destini I} haped for u For good 
HE swept past him on her way to the door As I have felt inclined ever since the evening | arrived or for evil, we | é 
“Not even a good-night kiss?” he asked, stooping he remarked with a smile, “you might, perhaps, by thi They were descendir e | ide now At their feet 
down time have had a little too much of me iy the litt tow! black i} slient 
She looked him in the eyes “On the contrary,” she hi I quite expected You have helped me to erstand a li Philippa 
“I am not a child,’ she said scornfully yesterday afternoon, to tell how you like the place an iid. “You put thu sO gel ind yet so clear But tell 
He closed the door after her For a moment, he re what you have been doing * * * So you were thinkin me, have n ou, yourself, felt the personal hatred of it all 
mained as though undecided whether to follow or not about—over there she added, moving her head seawar Miser \ he confessed ind yet, when the tocsin 
His face had softened with her absence. Finally, however He sighed. “ ‘Over there’ absorbs a great portion « ounded, I never hesitated. I have large estates in Bavaria 
he turned away with a little shrug of the shoulders, threw one’s thoughts,” he confessed, “and the rest of them have ind many inter there I forgot them all. I heard no 
himself into his easy-chair, and began to smoke fu been playing me queer tricks e save the voice of those whom I had sworn to obey 
riously * * * “Well, 1 should like to hear about the first portion I was in that rush through Belgiun | was wounded 
The telephone bell disturbed his reflections. He rose at he insisted in the foot at Maubeuge, or else | should have followed 
once and took up the receiver “Do you know he replied there are times when ird on tl hee of that wonderful retreat of yours A 
“Yes, this is 19, Dreymarsh Trunk call? All right even now, this war seems to me like an unreal thing, lib it w I lay for ny months ir hospital. I joined again 
I am here omething I have been reading about, some wild imaginin hall I confe it uimost unwillingly The blood 
He waited until another voice came to him faintly of Shelley or one of the unrestrainable poet 1 car hirstiness of it all sickened ‘ I fought at Ypres, but I 
“Cranston?” believe that millions of the flower of our manhood ar ink that it wa omething of the yurage of despair, of 
“Speaking.” yours have perished, helplessly, hopelessly ruelly Ar black miser lw wour 1 again and decorated. I sup 
“That’s right. The message is Odino Berry. You under France—poor, decimated France! pose I shall never be fit for the front again. I tried to turn 
stand? O-d-i-n-o B-e-r-r-y “Well, you started the war, you know he reminds to int some of my knowledge of England and English 
“I've got it,” Sir Henry replied. “Good night! him Then they sent me her 
He hung up the receiver, crossed the room to his desk “Did we?” he answered “I sometime wonder Ever 
unlocked one of the drawers and produced a black men now, I fancy, if the official papers of every one of tl ERE, of all places in the world!” Philippa repeated 
orandum book, secured with a brass lock. He drew a key nations lay side by side, with their own case stated fror wor ingly Just look at us! We have a single line 
from his watch-chain, opened the book, and ran his fingers their own point of view, even you might feel a little cor of railway i perfectly straightforward system of 
down the O's fused about that Still, I am going to be very honest wi road the ordinary number of soldiers being trained, no 
“Odino,” he muttered to himself “Here it is—‘We you. I think, myself, that Germany wanted war I eries, no industric nothing. What terrible scheme ar 
have trustworthy information from Berlin Now Berry.” “There you are, then,” she declared triumphantly. “The you at work upon, Mr. Lessinghan 
He turned back—“ ‘You are being watched by an enemy whole thing is your responsibility He smiled Between you and me,” he confided, “I am 
secret service agent.’ “I do not go quite so far as that he protested. “You not at all sure that I am not here on a fool's errand—at 
He relocked the cipher book and replaced it in the desk see, the world is governed by great natural law As a t, | thought so when I arrived 
Then he strolled over to his easy-chair and sat down, look- snowball grows larger with rolling, so it takes up mor She glanced up at hin And why not now?” 
ing into the fire room As a child grows out of its infant clothe it need He made no answer, but their eyes met, and Philippa 
“We have trustworthy information from Berlin,” h« the vestments of a youth and then a man. And so witl ooked hurriedly away rhere was a moment's queer 
repeated to himeelf, “that you are being watched by an Germany. We grew and grew until our country could not trained silence Before them loomed up the outline of 
enemy secret service agent hold us, until our banks could not contain our money, until Mainsail Haul 
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‘Have you heard any news of 
your brother?” Captain Griffiths 
asked sympathetically. 

‘Not a word,” was Philippa 
sorrowful reply 











Vie 


> that you 


certain diffidence that has kept me away 
found Helen and Nora, with three 


ham slipped very 
? 


“Whenever you like 


My husband wa 





will never send me away hungry?” he 
not answer \ woman must always have some secrets, you 
I W 

\ man may try sometimes to preserve his,” he sighed, 

but a woman is clever enough, as a rule, to dig them out 

A faint tinge of color stole into her cheeks. She wel- 
omed Helen's approach almost eagerly 

“A woman must first feel the will,” she murmured, with- 
out glancing at him. * * * “Helen, do you think we 
dare ask Mr. Lessingham to come and dine? 


“Please do not discourage such a delightful suggestion,” 


Lessingham begged eagerly 


“I haven't the least idea of doing so,” Helen laughed, 
o long as I may have—say just ten minutes, to talk about 
Dick 
“It is a bargain,” he promised 
“We shall be quite alone Philippa warned him, “unles 
Henry arrives 
It is the great attraction of your invitation,” he confessed 
At eight o'clock, then 


CHAPTER IX 


APTAIN GRIFFITHS to see your ladyship.” 
Philippa’s fingers rested for a moment upon the 


keyboard of the piano before which she was seated 
awaiting Lessingham’s arrival Then she glanced at the 
clock It was ten minutes to eight 


“You can show him in, Mills, if he wishes to see me.” 

Captain Griffiths was ushered into the room—awkward 
unwieldy, nervous as usual He entered as though in a 
and there was nothing in his manner to denote that 
spent the last few hours deciding whether or not 
this visit 


hurry 
he had 
to make 
“I must apologize for this most untimely call, Lady 
Cranston,” he said, watching the closing of the door, “I 
will not take up,more than five minutes of your time.” 
“We are you at any time, Captain 
Griffiths,” Philippa said hospitably. “Do sit down, please.’ 
Captain Griffiths bowed but remained sta'nding 
“It is very near your dinner-time, I know, Lady Crans 


very pleased to see 


ton,” he continued apologetically. “The fact of it is, how- 
ever, that, as commandant here, it is my duty to examine 
the credentials of any strangers in the place. There is a 
gentleman named Lessingham staying at the hotel, who I 


understand gave your name as reference.” 


Philippa’s eyes looked larger than ever, and her face 
nore innocent, as she gazed up at her visitor 
“Why, of course, Captain Griffiths,” she said. “Mr 


Lessingham was at college with my 


friends. He has shot 
Cheshire.” 
“You are speaking of your brother, Major Felstead?” 
“My only brother.” 


brother, and one of his 
down at my father’s place in 


best 


“I am very much obliged to you, Lady Cranston,” Cap- 
“T can see that we need not worry 

Lessingham.” 

seems rather old-fashioned to think 

about any 


tain Griffiths declared 
about Mr 
laughed. “It 


worry 


iny more 
ilippa 
having to 


one down here,” she 
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asked, dropping his voice for a moment 


observed. “It really isa very harmless neighborhood, isn't it ?” 

“There isn't much going on, certainly,” the commandant 
admitted. “Very dull the place seems at times.” 

“Now be perfectly frank,’ Philippa begged him. “Is 
there a single fact of importance which could be learned 
in this place worth communicating to the enemy? Is the 
danger of espionage here worth a moment’s consideration?” 

“That,” Captain Griffiths replied in somewhat stilted 
fashion, “is not a question which 1 should be prepared to 
answer off-hand.’ 

Philippa shrugged her shoulders and appealed almost 
feverishly to Helen, who had just entered the room 

“Helen, do come and listen to Captain Griffiths! He is 
making me feel quite creepy. There are secrets about, it 
seems, and he wants to know all about Mr. Lessingham.” 

Helen smiled with complete self-possession 

“Well, we can set his mind at rest about Mr 
ham, can’t we?” she observed, as she shook hands. 

“We can do more,’ Philippa declared. “We can help 
him to judge for himself. We are expecting Mr. Lessingham 
for dinner, Captain Griffiths. Do stay.” 

“I couldn't think of taking you by storm like this,” 
Captain Griffiths replied with a wistfulness which only 
made his voice sound hoarser and more unpleasant. “It 
kind of you, Lady Cranston. Perhaps you will 


Lessing- 


is most 


give me another opportunity.’ 
“I sha’n’t think of it,” Philippa insisted. “You must 
stay and dine to-night. We shall be partie carrée, for Nora 


goes to bed directly after dinner. I am ringing the bell to 
tell Mills to set an extra place,” she added 

Captain Griffiths abandoned himself to fate with a little 
hiver of complacency. He welcomed Lessingham, who was 
presently announced, with very much less than his usual 
reserve, and the dinner was in every way a success. Toward 
Philippa became a little thoughtful. She glanced 
once at Lessingham, who was sitting by her 
side, almost in admiration. His conversation, gay at times, 
always polished, was interlarded continually with those 
little social reminiscences inevitable amongst men moving 
in a certain circle of English Apparently, Richard 
Felstead was not the only one of his college friends with 
whom he had kept in touch. The last remnants of Captain 
Griffiths’ suspicions seemed to vanish with their second glass 
of port, although his manner became in no way more genial. 

“Don’t you think you are almost a little too daring?” 
Philippa asked her favored guest, as he helped her, after- 
ward, to set out a bridge table. 

He smiled. “One adapts one’s methods to one’s ad- 
versary,” he murmured. “Your friend Captain Griffiths had 
only the very conventional suspicions. The mention of a 
few good English names, acquaintance with the ordinary 
English sports, is quite sufficient with a man like that.” 

Helen and Griffiths were talking at the other end of the 


its close 
more than 


society 


room. Philippa raised her eyes to her companion’s 
“You become more of a mystery than ever,” she de- 
clared. “You are making even me curious. T 'l me, really, 


why you have paid us this visit from the clouds?” 


[Continued on page 24 
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~ Mr. and Miss Grundy | ? 








SO GRy( Dat eet 


RUNDY was 
shaking hands with the 
and saying pleasantly, “I wish I might return 
this favor. But it isn't likely, is it? However ner of the statior 
you've a friend that you can always call on—at a 
at—well, I'll send you my new address sand miles from a select finishing-school, packed het 
“Do, Mr. Ganson. Been good to meet you. If you don’t in the dead of night and slipped aw 
mind my saying so, I wish you'd reconsider the thing—just Laurie was tired Four days and ni 
let me tell Mrs. Ganson that you came in person to deliver train had exhausted her stout resolves, a1 ct 
your charge Seems to me such a splendid woman and 
such a he floundered in confusion Martin Her mother’s wisely chosen word when | 
“Not a word—positively She would be awfully dis kept recurring to her with unceasing fo . 
turbed if she ever thought I'd been keeping this for her n's Martin is, of 
just let her think that I put it here fifteen years ago—at the very unusual, he loves only once Well, everybod 
time of our divorce—dont you seer 
done so, I suppose, but—well, I didn’t. I'm within the time little later, after the detestable school-baby frocks were 
limit, anyway. Of course, if Aunt Pensey had dreamed of a 
divorce, she wouldn't have left me confidential keeper of fancy it, alone in his bungalow, fighting away the men 


leaving Sangster’s private office peaks bearing down on her that overwhelmed the 





well-prepared speech wit! 
ree ’ 


strong, good mal 


in the trunk 


my wiles money 
“No,” the younger man shook his head. “Of course, I'll it away \ more 
do as you say The other stuff is safe in the vault—lI've would have done foolish things She mused on those } 
often heard my father speak of it. He liked Pensey Jessup ful weeks at schoo he, Laurie, daughter of G1 
“A tine woman—my wife was like her.” Grundy straight ing to feed her mind on the 
ened himself up. “Thanks again—good afternoon boots; pretending to enjoy fudge 
Outside, he walked wearily down to the station. It wa funny, dull-f 
1. relief to walk. He kept putting his heels down hard to _ thrilling novels. She laughed at the thought of her k 
convince himself that this was not some fantastic night a choked, nervous little lau Then the native it 
mare, that he would wake up to find himself back in his rough ulster came to tell her the ox team was read 
carved gilt bed, with a tray of chocolate and rolls waiting She climbed up on the seat an t 
lalilies French ver 


ordinary person iller such i al 





aced gir who tittered ol ve in ile 


beside him chool tri 


He must hurry back to arrange for the sale of his thing ory; some exercises to make one’s arms graceful; readit 


Then he would sit down in a quiet, second-rate hotel roon Evangeline and daubi way at a copy of The Li 


to decide what he should best do. He would write Kirby a Vark listening to the inane chattering of her classma 
letter telling him he had lost his money and was going away Madame Pi 
for a while—but no, Kirby might repeat the news and she wept through the roo and pretending to be 
might suspect And there was Laurie—Laurie whom Kirby the latest sensation 
had loved and who, by the simple suggestion of a girl's “that Madame Piquot’s diamond-powdered hair was a 
boarding-school, had turned and ce 

nounced that love! After years ol 

idle pleasure, would Laurie come to 
know sublime self-sacrifice ? 

Sunday was the twelfth—and Mary 
was expected in the office on Satur 
day morning, Sangster said—and then 
she would find her legacy Thank 
heaven, she was no bothering busi 
ness woman to ferret out the weak 
corners of the thing and unearth the 
truth He could picture her in a 
himmery gray gown, with a _ big 
sweeping hat, a trifle pale and worn 
looking, but with the same gloriou 
beauty of an October afternoon. She 
would sit in the straight-backed chair 
he had occupied and begin by saying 
that she felt forty was the time for 
birthdays to stop being counted—this 
with her low, musical laugh and a 
twinkle of the azure eyes. She would 
receive his sympathy for the failure 
and tell him in her earnest, brave 
fashion that worse things might have 
come to her; she might have lost her 
daughter. Then she would clasp her 
hands and tilt her head back and say 
with just a suggestion of a sob, “I've 
ome lor my teapot, please . 

And he would get out the package 
from the vault, sealed and tied and ad 
lressed in Aunt Pensey’s cramped, 
jueer writing And as she cut the 

rings and broke the seals with a 
housand memories sweeping over her 
of all that had gone before, Sangster 
would tell of the real extent of the 
not alone the rare plate—but 
i million dollars in gold certificates, a 
urious whim of this Scotch aunt’s to 
old it in trust, also 

The blue eyes would turn violet 
with sudden emotion and she would 
iy slowly, “A million dollars!” And 
then she would wire Laurie. 

Well, he could climb down out of 
the stocks and pillory of a gilded fool 
that he had voluntarily thrust himself 
into. He could jostle with the care- 
less crowd of breadwinners. In his 
‘art there would be a throbbing, glad 
refrain that would brave the hard- 
ships—“sublime _ self-sacrifice’ —a n d 
the knowledge that the task set him 
by the woman he loved had been well 


trying to smile and courtesy every time 


whispered about at recreation ho 


iegacy 


b 





oF." 


done. ' i oe iad ieee 4 Z — mah FM 4 hai & 


It was such a wilderness with a 


; “Why, Grundy, I planned to have this end just so.” 
baffling fall mist and snow-capped . 


“You planned this—this runaway marriage? 





boyish young manager ire in a bobbed coat of red, yellow and black with its pl 


I really ought to have win in love, can he—and he took it so bravely! And 


“It will be a long, lonesome winter for Marti ended briefly Youn di when y« ure 








res There had been a da \ n the ! went wild with 
king ilement Madame Piquot w to lectur m preparin 
\ om troussea And after the had embled in the r 


flapper ind th 


Can't ever see far ahead, can we? of the one person he love But he’s brave and he will fight At which | rie fled ir unk disregard of the fire drill 


familiar 
alk ue ire, and told hersell over and over tha he was a mi 


rateful person Then one day, 





ncn when she had been able to endure it m wer he | ! planned 


the her going There had been a temptation to wire Mar But 


nh ana not 


S/ coughed to cover the atts Now he wa i little braver 
te “A friel these road 
yuol ] 


about 


hocked with the turore her departure had caused But he had telt a 


W irelul note explainu that she w going home and thal 

“A Mada ire other t her New York addre 
That would give her time he hgured 
» reach Martin before the wire would 

ed to Bonnicrest ince it 


Wa ble to lav neglected on the hall 
did not want any one 


to wort bout wt not ! even 


in ! poke to the 


en There ore oods trom the 




















I shall hie 


} 

va 

\ 1 VO 
eye 
the th 
ere 


is night | shall jo to the hills 
of the spirit 
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Girl Who Married a Star’ 
by Brian Padraic O'Seasnam 
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erusalem Unbound—A Prophecy Fulfilled 


When the Ends of the Earth take the Gospel of Good-Will back to Palestine, where 


it was First Proclaimed, then, truly, the 


By Dr. Elihu Grant, |! 
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it brief interval during which that tenderest, most heroi 
{ mer Christ, lived He died on a slope near the city, 
vw the cy! re of the age Phere He caught up the 
er u ile in mentar deat! 
lr I ne two thousand ear since Jesus died, 
] ale has been in Christian control but a trifle over 
I B once agait is it come to us; this 
i ect! l world Dele i 
It was a Sabbath day Two men, gaunt and haggard 
I i \ in the southern quarter of 
Jer c excit exclaiming over the bit of paper that 
1d ered Ik h I er ir the swooping aeropian 
h over tl Suffering had deepened the facial linea 
I 1 ‘ { { 


e descendants of the ancient folk 
( the cl had tightened the bond f brotherhood between 














eir different fait so that they made swift agreement in 
eir ' eri 
The Gentil it the letter open and the other devoured 
the short note written in Hebrew, French and Arabi 
Jerusalem is « off by besiegers who are your friends!” 
Their hands trembled An eager hope lighted up the gray 
patlior I eir I ind ev said to eac other, “Now God 
be raised Qu k. into t house 
Over in the p of the Allies who were coming closer 
er to the Holy City, a captain of engineers—a spare 
Bri wit! e face of a scientist and a mystic—was speak 
ing in the Arabic tongue to a village shaykh, when a weirdly 
| wal l ittering notes on the wind fron 
| t \ 
( ir 1 ask what that 1 said a major nearby 
»>w Svrla was a new land 
I iptain looked at his Arab friend. “Women or men 
i I ( Kt 
W ler iid \ b 
Ther replied the captain, “that plaintive melody means 
t r I i nin celebration in Bayt just beyond 
Had i n men’s voices, with the same tune, we might 
( t I ebratl 
Oh, I sa broke in the major, “do they take on that 
way { 
Vi I i in had spent several survey campaigns 
( ar | Shaykh Asaad, her tells me that a 
not é o from that village is dead, slain in last night’s 
w Vv i ) Turks, and that the countryside is 
Le s o nearer and see what is hap- 
est od ils near to Bayt, and paid 
vit hers visiting the stricken village. The chant 
inued, now rising, now falling, but ever clearer until the 
reshir floor was reached where the disheveled women 
t Tac nd woful step circled the floor 
rning in a weird, sad song, the death of their mounted 
K 
t vhen the forward movement was prepared 
Neby S ean Mizpah of Samuel, the ma 





Nazarene will have Conquered 


Society of Friends in Palestine 


yr passed the captain and murmured: “I'm sorry for that 


shaykh 


He'll not see Jerusalem taken 
“We are going in to take it, then?” 
“Nothing else,’ was the steady word of the major from 
the West: “I feel it in my bones.’ 
The next morning gave many a man his first glimpse of 


one of the fairest sights on earth. But not suddenly 
Ihe heavy fogs intermitted, but for one brief space the light 
kindled on the dome of Omar. The buildings sparkled in 
the mist and the enclosing wall rimmed them in as a treas- 
ure from the wilderness of the surrounding hills. “Jerusalem 
into Christendom,” flashed over the hills of Pal- 
estine to the world 


too 


las come 


The folk of the earth have waited long for this. Before 
he world-war, Jerusalem was visited each year by ten 
thousand Russian pilgrims, most of them peasants. As they 


landed at Jaffa and kissed the soil, they were mute with the 


accomplishment of a lifetime’s dream. As they trudged 
through the country, they broke into singing and, with gar 


lands plucked from the roadside, hailed the glad day of the 
Christian faith. Other nations sent their common 
people by thousands to meet on common holy ground and 
to express their fellowship away from their Kings and em 
pires. The Hebrew pilgrims from Europe reached Palestine, 
compelled, oftentimes, to go by way of America, where they 
papers of citizenship to permit land in 


devout 


took out them to 


Syria. And now this holy land of their pilgrimages is theirs, 
is ours, is Christianity’s recovered shrine, where peoples of 
ill faiths may worship and live 

HE Turks have gone The wi isper and then the cry 
T went by the underground throughout the city of 

Jerusalem. Naomi with her little brother ran for the 
door and the long-forbidden street to play and to laug! 
iloud. But a grip from the loving hand of her father held 
her “Back and hide in the charcoal bags; the worst i 
coming.” Oh, those hours between the going of the Turk 
and the coming of the English! True, the army was scut 
tling toward Jericho in ridiculous haste, and the old op 
pressor was gone; but the scum of the city, Jerusalem’s 
inderworld, burst on the scene, organized in a rough, sinister 








Pilfering 
climax. The 
in the dark 
screams started 


make that awful day long remembered 
and terror mounted to their wicked 
houses were sealed again. Battles were fought 
were hurled from roofs, smothered 
then went dumb 

“Oh, God, send help; send now.” Children and women 
crouch—huddled heaps in dark corners. Suddenly, as the 
wind drops, falls a peace and a quiet on the city 

‘The troops are coming.” 

Never was conqueror more joyously received. _ No feasts 
are spread as in other days of splendor, but dark faces glow 
with and children laugh in the streets. An English- 
man, on foot, followed by French, Italian, and American 
aides, pass through the Jaffa Gate close by David's Tower 

[Continued on page 34] 
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stones 
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ZAIN MAN or POET 


‘By Mary Lerner = 


Llustrations by WICIUS HITCHGOCK 
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“You can read your verses with any high-brow you meet at an afternoon tea 


Rhoda Proctor wa 


7 ai 
Temperamental, 


that 
smiled 


heard 


HEN people 


engaged again, they 


piquant, changeful Rhoda! Modern, inde- 
pendent, emancipated Rhoda! When they 
heard who the man was, they whistled 
Clive Warrener! The very last man in 
the world. So sensible, so practical, so level-headed! One 





him to see right through Rhoda's pretty 


would have expected 
As a matter of fact, Rhoda was thor- 


little airs and graces 


oughly sincere, which made her all the more dangerous 
her butterfly instability, her delicately adventurous elusive- 
ness. But a man in love, his friends reminded each other, 





sees appallingly little 


In point of fact, Clive did see—everything. He knew 
exactly what he was “in” for, and was delighted—and proud 
—to be “in” for just that. Many a sensible, far-sighted man 
flatters himself that he can tame will-o’-the-visps and do 

esticate humming-birds. The unattainable—he is the man 
attain it The elusive—he is the man to grasp it, quite 


mischief to gossamer wings 

For her part, Rhoda liked Clive because she found him 
original” and “advanced admired blunt direct- 
ness, his way of looking you right between the eyes and giv- 
ing—and expecting—no quarter. It was good to be treated 
as a grownup, responsible person, instead of always as a 
pretty girl. She liked Clive, too, for his clear-cut, upstand 
ng good looks, his suggestion of “drive” and power. Most 
of all she liked him, though her modern introspectiveness 
never let her find it for t e illogical reason 
never fails, whatever the cultu the persons concerned 
The old song has put it for all t “Because You're You.” 
The one, unanswerable reason 

It was, indeed, hard not t at Rhoda as merely a 
pretty girl, she was, so very ev y, just that. Hard, too, 
to guess that she was stirring all the strange yeasts of 


without 


: his 


She 


out, that 
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eaning a i ose, for the patl re the moor 
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ersell by some nocturne of Char I felt within 
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A ul hoppin | ( wi bit He 
iiwa Acie ij be fir t ion the poet 
How R i wed and sparkl H doin ome 
von rful thi ( \ ‘ w! in ex 
perience it 1 W I iku hap igt that 
e da I re cw ¢ 1 swil expressive 
| wi ‘ i 
What i ( I ? il OW B er 
lu e hi thi ol ! I ite ex 
erence ft sensitive people, deli dee] And uni 
" ife 
Te e some { the 
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Rhoda leaned her she er t his for a second—the 
mant ol car \ U \A i i ron practical 
nan like you doesn't take 1 k it nshine And 
of P Dn hi j vd « That 
wr te Lo \\ 
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\ T} \ v I Wl it w true it 
I I ett I I idea he 
Li rr wt 
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He | her round fi I'll take 
r is i ethi ha been welghing on 
But y he t t ar ™ P ‘ | here nother bit al 
l I I ind ‘ I r¢ ri he 
y an ¢ } | ‘ j id poet 
the day—queer, new, daring doctrine I par \ ‘ \ care fort Cli rh ast time 
derstood and had by no means assi ited. One a i ‘ read é vent te 
advanced ideas wit nfemininely broa I lers, equa ea } he wept 
broad-soled shoes, and a complete disdain f si ‘ é W ( H per ip new 
quetries; whereas RI a Was an ell W | pl ot I I hin d ever 
gold and brown in the artistic, flowe ‘ he 
affected, with her n-kissed chestr I ur n-warmed ( ki ng | ! iW miled 
pallor and topaz-brown eyé She had, t an ypealir ) ) ‘ To 
disarming smile—the sort of smile that we I rights wi 
1840 frock and 184 laintu ™ i ( l i A \ { k! A me 
chief in each smooth cheek; pret re wa i ncer A I in tl » ha 
foot; and an inquiring, beseechin lance This ir r t 
glance was really her key-note« “Es oO her wi ‘ { : ‘ ! but hi 
asked “Surely it is your “Can't it p ib! b 1 I r i } \ ‘ ha 
time ?” After that he would turn aw i rT irier t ind of 
break her newest tentative engagement I ke for the 
I i 
Clive began well He wrote at once to tl : ‘ 
whom Rhoda was to s ver at the I t i Meter fter R} t t of 
urtists’ colony—an aunt who chanced to be a connect of J) her I t Di re 
his own—proposing for himself an ear visi Sarah Wa of | ! ire of 
pole, a keen-eyed, charmingly maliciou " acquiesce He'd never k , thar 
She said it would give Rhoda and | a chance t ( was t | } wi 
quainted since they had become engaged on rather less than K re h 
no acquaintance at all she was sorry, he add they i I oO 
not consulted her before announcing anythin The f It w fter r { wert 
would have been amply soon—if there had been, ther i f f ( } 
something to announce. Clive replied, naming his train. A lt re responsive 
to the fall, he remarked, he expected to be married by that I know uf rdent whispe 
time » 
The minute he looked at Rhoda, who met h at the but r 
flower-set station, he knew he was on the right ro And \ r 
he proceeded to follow up his advantage industn ] “Ar r 
He was “advanced” enough to feel that no woman i ( “How 
bound to the man she loves as the woman whose tnendship r 
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Miss ELLEN LOMBARD (top), of the 
. government's Home Educational Bureau 
has the interesting job of promoting reading 

1,,} 


circles for parents in small towns. These clubs 
‘ist for purposes of education and 
the training 1 


and care of chil 


general 


iren 





Mks WILHELMA KORTE (right) is the 
curator of the tapestry-restoring depart 
Museum of Art in New York 


+} 


ment of the 


City, and spends her days rebuilding the mat 
\ is patterns of worn tapestries. Many of the 

ost valuable pieces in the world pass throug! 
her hands. Mrs. Korte knows not only the 
many stitches necessary for tt icate work 





ind the | clothes, furniture and cus 
toms far back in the wor 


istry 


istory ol 





Is also a chen expert, a 


and SiiKs 


Korte 


avyveing ol ow 


worked an entire year 
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\ great place in |} re-palmed, vigorous hands. “You don't Rhoda placed the canvas before him. Indeed, they had 
\ t looks t irtistic for me?” he asked, with mock not found many words for each other, of late 
ive ie Clive stared in amazement at the picture Exact enoug! 
Rhoda ghed. “You'll soon ake it look matter-o! as far as drawing went, the portrait absolutely lacked liie 
ri¢ f igh Run and put it on, there’s a dear What was worse, considering Clive’s well-marked, highly 
the Several weeks of in-drenched mornings, they kept re- developed features, characterless 
r whit ] t their task Though not allowed to see the There was a moment's heavy slience Clive nodded hi 
antr paintir ( e felt e it was progressing satisfactorily, for head thoughtfully 
eye R L SK k ip and happily immersed in her work Then, with a accent of determined camaraderie 
Sud ne her sureness of touch faltered; her May I see your poet’s picture, Rhoda? 
a ice clouded e scrutinized Clive as if she had never Rhoda set the before him with a proud littk 
lis voice I een | before. From that moment, the picture did flouris! “There you Clive,” in her best tone of con 
No I yw fidential intimacy he wonderful? 
Soon after that, Rhoda informed Clive, a little defiantly, 
he had begun a likeness of the poet. He was an un NDEED, he was “wonderful.” A spirited, well-interpreted 
i pla type, very tempting to a manipulator ol I portrait \ poet white flannels, with fair, waving 
Oi ( ind | I Then, think what it would mean to a hair, sleepy gray m feet, and slim, swaying waist ; 
f love young painter to have done the first portrait of a world 1 poet of rather pampered spirit. If Rhoda hadn't been his 
ike a i is writer! It was an honor—an investment, indeed most outspoken admirer, one would have suspected malice 
Clive a | H be your lion. A tame lion, but still In one way, the was a relief. Rhoda saw the 
lion. While I half-ruefully What shall I be, Butter- poet as he was; not “trailing clouds of glory Clive had 
ke thi p feared clouds. One act remained; she knew the poet, 
i of Palette in har Rhoda made a playful little rush at him, but did not know 
( n itching his slec stood a-tip-toe for his morning kiss After a moment heard himself go on. “It’s a 
Oo as Her isical la trilled out caressingly, but splendid piece of work, Rhoda. And your poet must be a 
hut I ! ner | the fatal hint of condescension. “Why, splendid model. You several more sittings?” 
1 wil b ere e husband! “A few more hou 
Clive did 1 kiss her. He merely drew her lightly to Clive drew out his watch. “Why don’t you get him to 
i lof buried his face a moment in her sunny hair. Then give you the rest of orning ? 
RI releasing | he turned abrupt to the model's throne Rhoda made a pl: hesitation, but Clive could see 
i Shall w ke the most of « time this morning, But that very thing had in her mind ‘Perhaps I will 
en st t I ke quiet lhe lig unusually good he returned, carelessly was the first time she had not 
I ra » ( later Rhoda told hi ir nkly that she been absolutely dire¢ him 
i hou the poet's portrait bade fair to be the best thing Clive was at the “T've letters to write befor 
i. She ever don As for his own s, her interest in luncheon. Why don ring him now? 
“ he four vith dismay, was de on the wane. In Crossing the lawn caught her voice from the upper 
e rea deed, she frequently postponed hi to capture Pau window. She was talking to Dangerfield 
rest of ofter possible before his impending departure Clive swung out the cliff and across the moors, 
mw “I must finish Pau she explained, her smooth cheeks mile after mile. At conscious thought was too pain- 
vows i wing wi the febrile excitement that signals the com fu He let the sez the mounting sun, the sweet, 
pletion of piece of creative worl “I could never re- eddying breaths of t moorland have their way with him, 
carf capture the rd cooling his burning resting his smarting eyes. He felt 
t At last ca 1 day when she frowned impatiently at as he often felt in dst of a tremendously difficult 
h I Cli offen:'} counterpart on her easel, retouching net case—harassed, driven cerned. Currents of rage swept 
i vously, painting out detai Sudder with a sharp sigl hin The false s¢ renunciation raised its head. It 
fabr he put down her brush might be better for th to end this strife now, before 
ind This isn't going well, Clive I dor know whether they were more clo nd 
r ou're not a good model, or too tle for m The lact But how could | her up? There were humdrun 
irrar rk she tossed out with laughing ir for how could home-kee irls eno but no other Rhoda. No girl 
od old Clive be subtle ? with quite her life verve and spirited independence 
j She thrust the canvas aw I'm not going on with No girl with whon e would be quite such an ad 
l Chive No elt-re specting painter could There some venture He recalled sprilk like igure, her flashing, 
thing lacking—perhaps in my understanding of you. I'll birdlike glances, her teasing tongue, her colorful, 
try another some time She smiled a bit wanly and put enchanting wWays—his butterfly girl! He could never give 
‘ back a straying curl her up! 
i Clive came forward, his resolution disguised by an air He stopped to lunct a red inn where he and Rhoda 
~ of timidity. “Do you mind if I look at it, Rhoda? |] had often taken tea and incisted on having the 
0 ot owt me something iiler these week sl tp jo] 



























Mss FLORENCE ETHER 
” IDGE (left) of the Office 
Washing 


heirs of 


Affairs, in 
ton, determines the 
ased Indians and approves 
their wills. Extraordinary com 
plications frequently arise 
through .differences of law and 


the letter of a will especially 


of Indian 


dece 


among the Osage Indians who 
are the wealthiest in the coun- 
try It is Miss Etheridge who 
sets these aright, and she’s not 


a bit afraid of tomahawks 


either ! 
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From Beyond 


By 
Lily A. Long 


SEPTEMBER 20 
ENT, I am going to write 
to you. I am going to pre 
tend to mysell that you are 
away merely away —and 
that you will read what I 
have written in your ab 


sence. I always used to do that when 


vou were away before, you remem- 
ber. It helped me over the hard places 
to talk them out with you, even on 
paper. That this thing, the hardest of 
all—the only hard thing that has ever 
come to me, when compared with all 
the rest of life that this should be 
the one thing I cannot take to you 
But I will 

Why, I feel different already. Just 
writing that to you, just assuming, 
for this one minute, that you are 
somewhere, and that communication 
in some manner is still possible, has 
lifted me already from that death-in- 
life which has been holding me in its 
numbing grasp And the iron band 
which has been paralyzing my brain 
seems to be loosened a little. You see, 
dearest, what you do for me. Just to 
hold you in my thoughts means that 
you save me. I have been compassed 
about by terror, Kent. You would 
think I should say grief rather than 
terror, wouldn't you? But I have not 
been sufficiently myself to give way 
to grief, and that is a part of the 
terror I seem to be somehow outside 
of the realm of feelings that have fit 
1ame and place. I don’t know what 
I have become It is as though I 
were paralyzed except for one quiver 
ing center in my heart that keeps 
warning me to hold myself awake, 
alive, and not let the darkness over- 
whelm me wholly, lest I be lost. Of 
course, I do not mean death. I could 
not fear that now. How I should re- 
joice to meet it! 

I never knew that death would be 
like this, Kent Sometimes, in the 
days when we were together, I used to 
test myself by thinking of what it 
would be like to have you dead. I 
would try to imagine it, partly to 
measure my happiness, partly to fend 
off any evil fate that might be tempted 
by a too confident joy in life But I never, in those 
pitiful imaginings, guessed what the real thing would be 
With you alive, the universe was filled with aliveness 
And I didn't realize that that would be the terror of 
your dying—this feeling that life has gone out of every 
thing—that all I supposed fixed is unreal. To feel that 
you have gone out of existence, that the universe does 
not hold you, that all this out-crying, out-reaching 
yearning which is me, is reaching and crying toward a 
void, a nothingness But I mustn't let that thought 
go on. That is what I am fending off by this pretense 
that it is You I am writing to—a You somewhere ex 
istent, possibly responsive. It is a pretense, I know, 
but it makes it possible for me to breathe for a moment 
Oh, Kent! Oh, my own! 





SEPTEMBER 21 
} 


I have won through another day That is doing fairly 
well—don't you think so, dear? Youknow! You understan 


SEPTEMBER 24 


I am not going to write to you every day, my dearest 


So long as I can keep going alone, I will. I will come 
you only when I cannot bear it any longer alone in 
darkness, as one takes a drug in extremity 


SEPTEMBER 3 


Dearest, hold me. Help me to steady myself. I am 


torn, so dazed, so unsure 


This morning I happened to pick up a new magazine 
and your face looked at me from the open page—that photo 


graph you had taken in the spring, you know. It made 
heart stand still, and I sat down breathless to look at 


and look, and look. Think, if I had suddenly seen you 
garden, coming toward me! Well, it was some 
thing like that, seeing your face so suddenly and unex 


alive, in the 


pectedly (Your eyes have that quizzical look they 


when you were laughing at me—that was because I wanted 


your photograph before you went to the barber's No 


ut that funny twinkle in your eyes. It is just between you 


ind me, that! 


That made me suddenly realize that there must have 
een much about you in the papers when you died, and 
asthe magazines would be publishing sketches of you this 


onth Wasn't it queer that I had not thought of that 


ere? And I so proud of your fame, too—so much mort 


iger about it than you would ever condescend to be! 


So I went down to McWright’s bookstore. The whole 
ront window was given up to you, Kent—a large picture 
f you in the center, with your books beneath, building 
edestal for it. And, inside, your books were heaped hig! 
n a table, all the familiar covers of them seeming queerly 
ifferent, as when you meet yourself in a mirror and don't 


cognize the reflection for a moment It was hardly 
rrous of them to look so gaily unchanged! Of course 


in’'t want them in black, but just for a moment, tl 


med heartless, crowding together there so cheerfully! 


ked McWright to send up everything he had about you 


| 


] 


1es and papers waiting for me. I read them al 
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HAVE been compassed about by terror, Kent 
would think I should say grief rather than terror, 
But I have not been sufficiently myself 
to give way to grief, and that is a part of the terror. 
seem to be somehow outside of the realm of feelings 
that have fit name and place. I don’t know what I have 
It is as though I were paralyzed except for 
one quivering center in my heart that keeps warning 
me to hold myself awake, alive, and not let the darkness 
overwhelm me wholly, lest I be lost. 
not mean death. 
I should rejoice to meet it! 


Dearest, | am going under. You mustn't mind. You 
I have tried, don't ! You won't blame me, 
ise il W an imp e thing to do I feel like a 
er W e strength has been drained away by each 
that ha washed over him ind the shore still a 
ind miles away. I can't help it, can I, dear? You 
tand. I haven't given up, you know gut I am 
wr ; 


Of course, I do 





ure ine ! I} 1 not expected ever to write 

book agair I thought I was dying—I knew that 

ir When my pen dropped, I knew that it re 

i nothing more than a moment letting go, and 
would slip from 1 hands And I couldn't hold it 


of dismay and prot¢ 


went over to your desk and took up your un 
manuscript I wasn't thinking about the story 
{ had rested on each sheet of the paper; the ink 


llowed the movement of your fingers—that was what 








se of the thousands who see that picture will know wha 








the thing that carried some physical touch of 
yut y face against the manuscript, I crushed it to 
I kissed it and buried my hands among the loose 
And then I dropped it on the desk (scattering and 
urt of it about ind laid my head upon it. It 
I would slip out, I thought. I closed my eyes 
oon the moment can knowing it must come 
in the meantime, the peace of ceasing came over 
Diessed toreta oft death My body wa almost 
is so without volition or weight or desire. I don't 
long that lasted—I forgot about time—but sud 
alized that, in t mil | was following out the 
he Wraith fr the point where you had laid 
You know \ t 1 not Id about it you 
tha I w " till it should be finish 
ed i I war ill I knew beside 
nder mod : ol iiterary creation The 
! } istent t r \ i had i agined it Pelt) 
if or | il A b | 4 ! ‘ t i! I ’ r" ind ‘ 
plant grow ur abl nd harmoniously becon 
plete Thing where before there was nothing—I 
breath a ¢ amaze of it I forgot 
4 ‘ 1 that the world was a 
pr ( ur at | ildn't be onger to go 
e fals " { it I id no thought for anything 
or I har red stir for fear of somehow 
B n | IK i 0 
t r | y | 


i, when I came home, there was a big package of maga 





1e Diary of a 
idow 










































































I ha . 2 
’ felt 
" senect and 
ert I it 
x he 1a 
" S Iw loors and 
' I ( l iw 
i I “ the 
‘ n B t " the 
Di li 
who knew at a fl what 
I wilt 1 
{ 4 l i ! whict ] 
D ke herself vi ‘ There 
i } nh thi bea ihe ¢ 
it - to the presence of 
Sorrow Il look« iscapn 
) it w i hir The sou 
ha ne out ithe w | It i lead 
ea W i | here in this 
| ed ‘ ‘ 
OcTOBEE 
Deat you would be horribly 
ishamed of me uu i hould give up 
“ in't 4 Or, if not ashamed 
rt very sorry and troubled that | 
n been ¢ ual te the 1 t I can 
ee how your eves would look—grave 
vorried and vet trying to look 
( I nto me Oh, la not going 
» yet, dear just yet. A 
or I n 
. ner & 
I mging to get some word fron 
y is driving me with whip Ol 
Ket ( ol seive if you are 
if tl iniverse holds you, answer m« 





OctToser 21 
There was a white frost last night 


This morning, before the sun came up 
the still-green grass was stiff with it 
ind the trees were motionless as if 
they dared not speak their horror 
even by a quiver The late asters be 
ide the path in the garden you 


planted then there for this fall's 


pleasurin you remember have kept 
faith. The unnatural white was ove 
ill their poor, brave colors—like the 
death-in-life that has fallen on me 


NOVEMBER ! 


NOVEMBER 2 


I saw I should have to let go. The moment had 
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SEE a NE Ce a PY ER 


said humbly, ““who has come many hundred miles to ask a very wise man four questions” 


Door 


Box Behind 


A Story of Love in Apple-Blossom Time 
Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATION H. WESTON 


on the top with brass- 


“Jean Craddock—aged eight.” 
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a grandmother now--these country girls married young 
He wondered vaguely why they didn’t have the chest with 
its keepsakes down at the house 

The text-book progressed with amazing rapidity in the 
days that followed. In the setting of the old apple orchard, 
whose solitude was broken only by the happy calls of birds 
or the sharp gossip of insect folk, the book almost wrote 
itself from the data that Alan had collected 

As he worked busily in the midst of his scattered papers, 
he stopped occasionally from sheer arm weariness rather 


I 
than brain-fag At these times, he found himself whim- 
sica talking to the ancient little chest—for, gradually, 
the faint aroma of mint and sassafras and dead violets that 
came from the depths of the box wrought a magic spell 


that, with its sorcery, brought to life an enchanting little gir! 


who had owned the paper ladies and the old-fashioned doll 
with its painted cheeks and neatly waving china hair 

On the fourth day, as he went carefully through the 
books, he came to the diaries. With no more compunction 
than he would have shown at reading the life of some 
bygone character, he set about perusing the memoranda 
They were charming 


t i t t g. al I ran out 
’ ; aid | ase ( a ' 
i ah 4 we 
I and I : and ean 
i “ t at go 
F people a t cK 


long re had found 


So little Jean Craddock, too, iz 


her boomerang 


When she was twelve, with true feminine instinct, the 
mind of Jean Craddock had dwelt upon worldly things 


Vhen I g ‘ la g g to ha 1 hat that la and whit 
kw I g i otl 
1 I x i 
and w I gt ‘ 
The winter she was fifteen, she wrote of love 
: . S think 
( ko 


\lan Seymore looked off through the old gnarled apple 
trees. Yes, that was the way You just think about your 
book and your lectures and the canoe you are having made 

ind then, all of a sudden, you think af love, how if you 
ever did meet the girl that was like your dream-girl 


N the summer, Jean Craddock’s dreams took on more 
definite form. “I can see him when I sit under the apple 

trees,’ she had written, “at least most of him. I can see 
his shoulders and the.square kind of chin he has and the 
way his head looks in the back—but, try as hard as I can, 
I never can see right in his face. But, anyway, I know 
this: When I see him I shall know him.” 

“Dear little Jean Craddock,—aged fifteen,” said Alan, 
“I hope with all my heart that you knew him when you 
saw him.” 

He turned the page. “I am sixteen to-day. They have 


told me It is in five more days Then followed a blur 
red place where something had been painstakingly erased 
It ended simply—broken-heartedly, it seemed—“Good-by, 


ittle Jean Craddock, dear little Jean Craddock—I love 
»u—-good-by.” 

He was so startled that he read it all over. What was 
it What happened to her? Did she die? Did they marry 
her to some one against her will? For Heaven's sake, what 
became of her? He turned the pages, but their blankness 
laughed up at him and mocked him 

At the end of the second week, the tragic ending (if 
tragic it were) had grown less significant in Alan’s mind— 
and Jean Craddock was once more a charming little per- 
sonality to whom he read the rapidly increasing pages of 
his text-book 

The afternoon was dark, with big, puffy black clouds 
that rose in the west and glowered down on the straggling 
old orchard. Alan threw down his manuscript and stretched 
himself lazily 

“Well, little Jean Craddock,” he said aloud, “thus endeth 
the eighth chapter.” Big drops began spattering here and 
there, like birdshot. So he got up and closed the cabin door 
then walked across to the window, where he stood looking 
out at the swaying trees. Suddenly, he heard some one 
singing in the rain 


The voice came necrer and rose in a crescendo of sweet- 


Spring hath many a rose to wear—”" The singing 
stopped; the owner of the voice was unmistakably kicking 
at the door of the cabin. As the door began to yield, she 
took up her song where she had dropped it 

‘Kissed of sun and dew, they are only sweet, my dear!” 
Wide-eyed, she stopped 

When they bloom for you,’” finished Alan Seymore— 

which was rather nimble for a professor of psychology 

She looked distractingly pretty in the doorway She 
was wearing a simple white dress under her raincoat, which, 
disdainful of the weather, was flying wide open. Bare- 
headed, with drops glistening on the gold-brown of her hair, 
she seemed to have floated out of the clouds that brought 
the shower. There was a faint odor of violets 

“i beg your pardon,” she said, distressed. She might 
have added “The nerve of you!” for her eyes looked i 

It was Alan Seymore’s turn to feel uncomfortable. In 
inswer to the questioning expression of her face, he defei ded 
himself with, “I have rented this place of Mr. Craddocx.” 

“Grappy rented my playhouse?” she flashed out angrily 
“Why, of course.” She smiled so that he felt an inten:e 
relief. “He didn’t know that I was coming. It has been 
seven years since I was here. I am Jean Craddock,” she added 

“IT am Alan Seymore,” he volunteered, “and, if I intrude, 
please tell me. I could make other plans.” 

“Oh, no indeed.’ She was friendly again “For the 
moment, I had forgotten that I was too old to play here 
But—I left some things—” She turned to look about in 


quiringly 

“T must confess,” he said, bending over the box, “I 
raised the lid. You know I thought there might be dead 
men's bones in there.” 


[Continued on page 29] 
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“With this good soup we do our part 
To make the nation strong 

And so, with honest hand and heart, 

Help Uncle Sam along. 
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Enlisted for Service 


Ne a F es true American today has a part to 
— — play in the Nation’s service. 


Your part as a responsible and thrifty housewife centres 


largely about the question of wise economy in food. Our part as 
makers of wholesome and economical soups is to help you and every 
American housewife in solving this ever-present problem. 


These nourishing soups not only help you to do your part in patriotic 
food conservation but in using them you gain for yourself and your family 
a substantial benefit both in health and purse. 


This is particularly true with 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


Its appetizing quality and distinct nutritive 
properties make it especially valuable at this 
time of the year. 


In making it we use selected beef, from 
which we obtain a full-bodied invigorating 
stock. With this we combine diced white 
potatoes, tender Chantenay carrots and sweet 
yellow rutabagas. Also baby lima beans, small 
peas, Dutch cabbage, Country Gentleman 
corn, juicy green okra and choice tomatoes, 
celery and parsley. 

We add barley, rice, fresh herbs, A. B. C. 
macaroni and an agreeable suggestion of leek, 
onion and sweet red peppers. 


This tempting soup supplies some of the 


most necessary elements of a prope rly bal- 
anced diet- -strength- -giving and corrective 
elements whose remarkable dietetic value is 
not generally understood. 


In using it you get the benefit of choice in- 
gredients grown on the largest scale, bought 
at wholesale when most abundant, put up fresh 
and cooked with scientific economy and skill. 


You save retail cost of materials. You avoid 
needless waste, loss and spoilage. You save 
on your fuel bill because you have no cooking 
cost. You have an inviting ready-cooked dish 
that is all pure nourishment and can be 
served on your table any time at three minutes’ 
notice. 


Order this wholesome soup from your grocer by the dozen or more and 


keep it on hand. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 


Beet Clam Bouillon 
Bouillon Clam Chowder 
Celery Consomme 
Chicken Julienne 


- ~— - 
O48 P Or j= ray 


12c a can 


Mock Turtle 


Printanier 


Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable Beet 


Vermicelli- Tomato 


amples. Soups 


“AN D-Werllre LASSE 


Sets Moe? 3 + 
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A Call to the Knitting Needles for Baby 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 
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Model ™ = fo 
No. 435 M oo led 
Price #7? { The Oriental Store | 
Imported Panama Hats 
ANAMA HATS, of fine, tight 
weave, woven especially to o 
order unde the proper 





pheric conditions necessary for the 


prod iction of the finest hats procurable 





Imported by us direct from the native 
weavers and developed by the Vantine 


designers into fashionable models that 
are stylish and moderately priced 


Included are hats of drooping brim to 


cast cooling shadows, hats with saucy 

upward roll, hats that are shaped and 

trimmed to b 
j 


semi-dress of spring 


in perfect accord with 
ind summer, and 
hats for general outing wear 

Sold by mail with Vantine’s assurance 
ot complet: satisfaction, or the prompt 


and cheerful refund of the purchase price 


Write for FREE Catalogue | 
You will b ,' 
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used to make it for vou / aut . y 
when you were achild. keep clean. Fit 
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Five Gallons 
of Home-Made 
Rootbeer at /esys 
than Ic a glass 








T’S easy to make. Get Hires Ex- Th t 
f ‘ with net ar int apa 
tract at your grocer’s. Nothing to PY No. ra i it 
add but sugar and water and yeast . 4 <eaale Sites! bg 
A child can do it. Full directions ta The cap it 
enclosed with every bottle. 1cCall | 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


is the original—the kind you have 
known all your life. It is made direct 
from the pure juices of Nature's roots, 
barks, herbs aad berries. 

Beware the cheaper 
substitutes. Too often 
they are made from coal 
tar products that are 
not at all good for your 


stomach. + 
Hires Extract has the ri 

quality—Hires Extract 

has the fine flavor 

Hires Extract is the \ 


vrenuine, 


M: » Rootbeer at 

} ! agen R be . . . Hires Expansion 

ome againthis summe! Bottle Stoppers 
even as your parents n ng 





THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO V. 49 and SO (om one leaflet), send 10 id for the Ladi 
Philadelphia, Pa. : : tal « ret oe : . ; : 
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usiness to American Women 





By Edith J. R. Isaacs 
Chairman Women’s ty, Libe l ( S I Rese District 
REGIMENT goes arching down Buy Liber Be we fai W é ur ‘ ! 
the village street, tramp, tramp know why ur ring f 
tramp to the railway station. To nd a i er sé l S 
the army men who watch it pass ~~ IME of us women think that be W ‘ hi x 1 use é 
it is a splendid fighting unit, one of hun “ are accustomed to | ing nd ‘ i t vw 
dreds just like it, marching out of camp _ to thinking of it in a ill w in yn I s es W " ! 
to join the fighting units of our Allies to our household expenses, or t r pay with a family, u 
“over there envelope (if we work r to « bank r earni ‘ 
But to the women at the windows it is count (if we have on tl is i W ! f l S 
not a regiment at all; it is three thousand possible for us to understand e the How far he 
individual men, each one a husband or of a government loan involvil billi é ’ é 
brother, a father or son, each leaving be Nothing of the kind! at is the W f ‘ ‘ 
hind him not only some woman’s waiting anybody thinks of money; in t of hi Wi he dk VW W " 
heart, beating for his safe return, but own experience There is no ipl \ “ go to y i bank 
some woman's watchful mind and nimble involved which any woman w is 1 I \ had W in’t you? a ike ¢ 
fingers to guard the family he loves and idler can not understand There is no a part of your capital That i vha 
to do his share of the world’s work until | principle which every one of ‘ I e Sa 
he comes again practise, whether our work i a far 
Every branch of trade and avenue of in a factory, or at hom If we are al B! I se t ’ . ha 
industry is represented in the ranks. Every of doing work, we are capable of under y in 1 vin bank w ‘ 
kind of task is waiting behind the lines standing what we do! W tr Wi then it w 
for some woman to do. Even the woman Here is the whole matter in a she re be third principle of the t 
who cannot do her husband’s work, the the reasons why Uncle San e riche ur f ur . ipital is 1 
lawyer's wile, in tl ‘ } if ! e other « I 
or the engl net ! i nl wr 
neer’s, even the ee a . ! ve ¢ your | 
home - keeping r ~*~ ; ve in our I instance ppose that 
woman whose z -— , ! ‘ on } 
hands are full 3 FI T our < the 0 capital, witl ' f 
managing her ¢ —_ c( t, or . f \ . 
house and car- § > 1f f! 7 out of our ] have » i ot “ ! 
ing for her i ae ~ ' envelope 100.00 w inve i ! 
children is not ii . OR- : Oo! ind 0.00 r ined \ If 
left without | I I 1 wa plant t ind ha 
war's claim for : i | el oney in the t } 
extra service ise of | vy for seed and fert i 
For if all the : | vork, the bank, know ! 
men who are A I t! 100.00 capital invested i far we 
going to . in o! r be id to lend u a few } red t 
France are to | to run thi W ‘ w pay back, with intere 
have bread to : war vhen r cre in the fall 
eat and meat : I Ever And wu 1s t ¢ tly what Unck 
and sugar, if thin ul ! ‘ ( ent yu i h 
they are to bought mu for a Lib I Uncle Sa is tl 
have wool for “ be paid tor ! 1 in tl “ 1, for the w 
their uniforms g 11. Th on { 1 States Is his capi i ne ter 
and coal to : < to p lor heids of a he ites from Maine Ca 
fire the ships : thing come ! la, a he mines and lake lore and 
that carry iy tre labor or plain ill the great citic ind little tow 
them, she and ; IT f And yet t as you could 1 pa ! 
her kind must that i fron ro with a foot of farmland » I é 
help to con ; money we earn 5 cann p for ships or I th a 
serve these + I work or mine or a forest. We pay our | “ 
things for =i ir I n¢ aoilar o does Uncle $ He innot 
them. And sav sae A i ES é wit! 
ing in war ur 
time is a2 WOrkK t ( ‘ 
as real as bridge-building, one that requires we have saved of e wi 
reckoning as careful, patience as infinite out rf the f pea 
labor as untiring earnings of u he ha 
It seems like a man-sized job this other days ir r t | 
variety of extra service which every regi- III. Ail cap ever one 
ment that marches out of our towns and ital is not ricl t 
villages puts upon the women that are left money $0 " t hi 
behind to maintain established business, to sometimes very pt ise of 
fill up the gaps on the farm or in the’ rich peopl r ex ‘ 
factory, to conserve food, labor and mate- that is peopk Ld ( ir we n 
rial for the use of the army and our Al- with plenty of é ind of 
lies : ‘ capital or is ' I I 
Yet there is something else which they we sometimes © 
have been called upon to do which dwarfs call it, prop # A I \ 
all of these. American women must help _ erty, must bor ' ‘ He d 
to pay the cost of war, the cost not only row money t ‘ I isk for the 
in human life and spiritual sacrifice, but in pay their im ‘3 ift of thes 
dollars and cents And what a cost that mediate bill a irs, reme 
is, running into figures that many of us as Uncle Sam 6 ( H | 
cannot write and that most of us cannot the riche a ke 
think! Billions of dollars already spent, man in_ the ¥ il after tt 
billions and billions more to be raised in a world, asks to f war A bor 
hurry and spent at once—for ships and borrow our 4 re set 
supplies, for food and clothing, for guns through the ¥ pa 4 Li 
and ammunition! Liberty Loans ' ‘ Bor 
Everything { S 
OR the third time the Government of that is bought | ise to | 
the United States has come to its cit- must be paid } k to t 
izens to ask for a loan to pay the money for: this is the i ndet of 
cost of the war we have undertaken in first principle ir 3 the mor j 
order that our children’s world may be a of the business Neen ee ee een vested in the 
better, safer, freer world than our own of war. and it Thirty-four races of foreign-language- bond. So when 
For the third time we hear men say that means nothing speaking people s in this country bought “ i t 
the success of the Liberty Loan means the more than that largely of Second Liberty Loan Bonds I 
success of the war and that it depends Uncle Sam Lit Bond 
upon the cooperation of the American must pay for vnat W I 
women who hold the American purse, who his guns or for ships to carry our boys to is that we loan our Gover ‘ 
spend or save in war-time France, just as you would pay lor six yard whict omises to pay | K 1 li wi 
Is that really true? With millions of of muslin at a department store. You do the harvest of pea und = prosperi I 
our brothers giving their lives for freedom _ not get things for nothing, and neither dos ipened. More than that grees to p 
and democracy and the hope of universal the Government of United Stat us interest at four per ¢ i Ar 
brotherhood, is it fair to say that the suc i ore than all that 
cess of the war depends upon the dollars HE second principle is that the money for a se tl i r é : 
we save and the Liberty Bonds we buy? to pay for things comes either from labor “ an of 
It is fair and it is true. Men and money or from capital, that is either fron Whether ur er f 
those are the double tools of war. One you earn or from money you have ved the home, or working ir r fa 
is useless without the other and just as out of what you earned last month, or last or running a farm or iny of 
there are no men but our men whom we year. If you pay for your muslin out of hundred other things wl e war I 
would ask to fight our battles, so there is your factory wages, you pay out é igne ow t r i 
no money but our money, yours and mine product of labor; if you take the money out ist your worn finger w f 
and our neighbors’, to pay the cost of your savings bank, you pay out of vour work when the wa or a ’ 
Since this is so, however, since the busi capital. And as it is with y itis w have a capital in tl fl 
ness of the nation to-day, which is the Uncle Sam, except that the money he get Bonds, whic be 
business of war, is in the hands of Amer- for his labor is called, not wages or f r week I f 
ican women, somebody must tell our but taxes. Taxes are t , ou | ived i I W " 
women the plain, downright facts about our Government for al! the work the Gov you br 
business It will not do to say, “Save or ernment does for us; for making ir law pocket when tl res ent t 
we perish,” “Don’t waste or we starve,” protecting our lives and property, running back my} 
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Make yours’ 
kitchen sparkle like 
the spring sunshine! 


In summer, of all times, how 
important it is to have the 
Such 
refreshing newness when the 


kitchen bright and clean! 


refrigeratorhas been “dressed” 
inside and out; and the stove 
and boiler have been “cheered 
up’; and the hardworked 
kitchen table made all fresh; 
and the sink, and service buck- 
ets, and garbage can, and floor 
and walls—like new pins with 
Acme Quality Paints and Fin- 
They save the cost of 


ishe 5. 


Most home furnishings are 
called “worn out’ when they 
are only shabby; they will still 
give years of service when regu- 
touched 
Quality 


Acme 
Finishes. 


larly up with 


Paints and 


Y our interest in making old 
things NE.W will be greatly 
increased by reading our two 
books—‘Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide Book,” which an- 
swers every paint question, and 
“Home Decorating’’—a valu- 
able aid in home beautifying. 
Both be mailed you on 


request, without charge. 


will 


. ; 
Acme Wuire Leap anp CoLtor Works 
Di iF, D Michigan 

sosTon MINNEAPOLIS PiTTseuRnan 
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ACME QUALITY 

PAINTS & FINISHES 
Hat e an Acme Quality Shelf 
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c HE W 5 S p ar e Libert Loan | é t e be t I t re returning 
ur “ been a servi I for American w I To t voul t I i t g dom 
\ it tf us it see wl e war opened, that our house their best to defend Mor er » fortt purl 
f bu hold allowance had n irgin for saving. But the Libert i p, 1 i part of a d r veek or a nth to this 
it and Loan taught ) le vilhout to-da o that when the I busi s of war, but their liv t g about victor 
itrioti war is over we the wherewithal in the shape otf \r t, Heaven save t I n e of us stl kK 
Sa Libert B to bui better homes in better world bi j ‘ » be 
ifami Bu rr it we know how and what t ave nd It w 1 se f é e | ome 
not worth what t » with tl ne il we ive, there is a new vi we e that perhay é ing behind tI 
lol whe question ynfrontiz What shall we do with the time é When some ar iving I healt! 
checked that we sav And ti he answer comes from the Wa I hi I pa f us i 
rican pa Saving Stamp al e Liberty Loan. Work longer hour patriotic—i imin 
t obedi ear ) pr l re ike two thing row where one 
f v belore, make eth row where nothu rew, al 
ten bi pu your extra ea ind your ¢ ra profits into tl Girls’ Land Armv 
ind chil Libert Loan and into War Saving Stamp 
wnstone Napoleon once iid that there were three things needed 
workroor for war: mon money, and more money Why this is so VERY community must raise its own perishables thi 
he task why the richest yvernment in the world needs our money year to relieve the work of the railroads this mme 
ve even to fight the war, you will see from the article on “Talkin; ind fall. But the greatest hindrance to increased fart 
Phere " Busine o American Women” in another part of this issue | juction in this country is the lack of labor. Here, ur 
be most Billions have been sper ilready and billions more are going en ed women and girls can help 
pared to be spent before victory is assured These billions cannot | reat success of a gi ent t elp on farn 
ost id come fro 1 few American millionaires; the must come last immer I to the formation of 1 organization called 
in war saving nd war loans, from millions of Uncle San the Land Army Units are now being formed in which girl 
citizen may enh tor al number ot week | embers do no 
lo make the 1 Lil Loar cc it is esti ited live ! a | ers I n na i, t make sur he 
that or ‘ ot ‘ women, an hildren i he larmer! wife will not be burdened, the a I i rule i 
b nd fo do thi the t nter the tarmh act nit is hous 
near not only that we ist ive all that we can sav but boarded under the direction ol othecer 
that to our ivu we ! t add a the extra om We isl er he gu ne ed t the oO | o thi 
1 im the ire able earn in ¢ i hours of work. If every American work d pi | ally ther Each unit has a resi 
eal the wo in W i feel that while ir 1 are on the hight adel pl ian who determi tr s of eact 
ind the front one has a right to inactive leisure, the sucet of worker or gives her tim®@s.off for i n. College git 
10 OOO the man would be a red in advance It neve was more na other wl nave immer tel 1zin 
e would necessary tha e be irned into money it never wa t f \ ne college put 1 rite 
ieved of re true tl e i ‘ When vou have rned vour tre I car ig furrow Further formatior 
of car te ; W Sa Stamp ind your hour into i ‘ ilresses of the A Uni i e obtaines 
pplies t Liber Bond \ have done your share to win to wat The Lar \ y Fifth Avenu New York Cit 





reece atenen ; 7 — Volunteer Health Work 
Junior Home Reservists | stati 




















intee! wl be enlisted 
| 
, DY t Wi ens Committe ot the 
Dear Reservi Junior Home Reserve button and the ( ncil of Nati | Defense to work 
a | ouncil of itiona efense to wor 
I have some quite wonderful new etter from Dr. MacCracken, head of ite ‘he ¢ oie Vear. froi Anril 
. al t i ait i it i nN if i 
x you this mont! Last nth, we the Junior Red Cross, which is print \} , to Ar 1010. { 1? t } 
' , Ivis oO li I ( } ou 
ot crowded out by all the things whict below, and, presto!,you will be iven |] , ’ Th . re th for ry 
had to into the first number f th Red butt } j | per wees ose ON x ms S of service 
had to go into the f 1u er ot the i Ked Cross Dutton without charge and | I M noer Servi f young women abl 
t t scr’ rvi 0 { ne v0 ch s 
New McCall's, and I have had to keep become a member of the Junior Red | Syrtege 
. to do ar nspecialized task will include ¢ 
i secret meant for yo bottled up Cross. And if there is no such Auxiliar | ‘ 
"er : . i} es ich a aking nurse ind doctors abo 
for a whole mont in your school, ask your principal to |] . NOTA : ae all Ke 
Way } ry M —- I firct } ~ . : +} " : " in 1Lomoodles, Making ne necessary connec 
iy ia iy when n began fort one with ali of you who a! atas between tl ini nd tl } n 
e | LOTS nA een ‘ 4 nat ret ul Liat uv * ' a 
to think about a gu ir of Home Junior Home Reservists as the first | ‘ -_ | ' Tl Med j 
Reserv it w I t I realized hoy } } h yr amg bo, Comme, ; edical and 
AOS t t \ ) Is ized NOW TT n ) 5 nict as such Trit Der 
C i . v ¢ ers, In which a Social Service wi be recruited fror women 
1 be dor y us if we could vou will not have to pay any fee t | : , ‘ee . Os Many 
who have id erie} either in disper 
work together There was no other btain your Red Cross button , , +} f ot 
ee Be eee a ? ors a ; wig . . iries and pitals and ir e care of chil 
dren inizath i ( ime doing It has made us happy to be ab Oo ‘ } . l hel 
, , dren or in housewifery They will help espe 
e kind of work I had in mind, so | bring about this big thing for nd if tior The Trained 
: . cially in child welfare stations ve Trained 
1id to McCa ind McCall's said to Hereafter there will be no Junior He N ™ < : vill } Sars ¢ +t} 
. irsin CTVICce wi “ i rm ] 2) LiIlOm 
P . Reserve : he M beta trained nurses who have retired trom active 
‘ id LUSéE Red Cross wi b ; 
Sj sat 2 ‘ , Red ( me “er : work 
mice ae cs ~—— - sill scap—ekg ; Home Health Volunteers will serve under 
{ Ca | ULUTILes’ > it MM t Atit i 
organization, which knows f actua wonderful organization and the help of ‘ } 1 will work or 
rst ind physicians an ll work o 
investigator 1 now tl eip of eact the teachers in your town a t ve Dr. ] : Peixott . 
- inc ire sica Perxe », exe 
ol a ed t : } f » aby he y 
dvantagt hing a tive chairman of the Child Welfare Depart 
re he 1 fe tt ' makes me rr 
: “<i ment of the Woman’s Committee, Washing 
ont before nd has for 1 the | no longer be r . aliecil ta 4 - 
k Tl heat a b). 4 I PICUs ‘ yuru ‘ 
AC ( iti ‘ ‘ l Aut All tt i CUM 
ton all the en i t I will be going or 
f ¢} _ I ’ } a he pful work ~ 
reed to hi : , ae tome 4 Real Garden Helps 
r »>w K I i i l fal 
( - iw ve in E¢ \I SI it is nxiou that the hon 
( r he t \ vy } 
1 eli \ ve 1 garden productior e as large as possi 
eaw ‘ } ‘ ble in 1018 G nt has pul 
J r Home R ken it I D k : 
ane ‘ l 5s Oo i 
} } ‘ | > re ~ 
\ e | R ( - ( en sul The H Vegetable Gar 
> it i \ | ) 
. y V , , ind “The Preparation a Care of the 
( 1 ! ( t t v ] } ark) 
. 7 He I ty ‘ wi ! practica hel; 











R ‘ ind . , The Junior W ‘ helpi ildren’s garden clubs 
t N iT we \ “ ict bers ot t 7 Home R r\ P ‘ 1 “Weeds” a intensive studK 
ill of our war ear patri future workers in its great ar , ] 
+r int 1 tor ose W » garden on a tiarge 
Junior Home Reservists are invit to elief and reconstruction. There is work rl Hot Garden in the Sout! 
ecor members of the Junior Re for all to do. and the Red Cross w a a — 
. Tae ge iy r tog 1 “Beautifying tl Hon Grounds” are 
‘ p you to find a way to do it tinal \ allt tik a 
very practi and vO eading 
We are ask very spe If you go to a school which has a jRewwenicg Nee phe 
I s 5s if ) Ny 
; for wher if \ no Red Cross Auxiliarv. ve oe . £ | . . o—— 
| plan nor plant garden without the advice ot 
R rvist vo W hav D he Red Cross buttons, witho | “te 
r | : H | expert a experienced gardeners. Seed is too 
twenty-live cent to in tl nor s soon is vol present vour t 
} i you prese scarce. the need for crops too great to risk 
Red Cross, the tact that you have dor Reserve buttons. If you go t scl : - : : 
. ‘ , ‘ : Red ( ny avoidable failures. Instruct yourself 
war service as a mer er ( inior that s m vet vie tr Red r x 4 
Home Reser lets 1 in without Ms vtecheal te faoen ¢ va tir then plant, will be the best procedure 
TN \ l om WI ou iSK D cipa o fT } 2 4 : . m i aoe 
. hi ‘ I thee wos | : ' The McCall Washington Bureau, 4035 
paving an\ l i n ¢ er word nit % enr tt ; 
| Red ( ‘ } yh \ New Hampshire Avenue, Washington D. ¢ 
< Inior 4 ~ LiKe ( other i ross ixiliary | 
, will be pleased to obtain for you, as long 
ody of Jur Home R i Your | Co t ' ‘ 
is the free edi 1 i any of these book 





ion is exhausted, it 


organizatior . ' tee will t you how ot When 








If ther 1 i Ju r R Cr Cordially vour : 

1 ‘ y +} nm) ? 
4 . " A , HN. MacCra a will purchase ym the Governmen 
lila 1 ’ if i i\ L } " 
‘ , : ' , at the cost price cents for each Al 
ya show tl rincl your National Director, Junior M ershi | wal tien ae iia 
| Vavs enciose al nree-cen stamp 

— - — — _ - -_ ver part of the bureau’s expenses 
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In the Woodbury Booklet, “A Skin You 
Touch,” you willfind the proper treatment 
skin and shiny nose Th - 

around every cake « Woodb 











we 


Conspicuo | 
Nose Pores > 


How to reduce them >A 





Do you know why it is that the inner surface Chat is the cause of conspicuous nose pores— e \ 
of your arm is so white and satiny, while the texture the bugbear of so many women, and often the \\ ¢ 
of your face, especially of your nose, is rougher and only flaw in an otherwise perfect complexion Try the famous Woodbury 


show enl ed pores! treatment for rousing a sa 
: S arged pores . " . ow, sluggish ekin. You will 
Begin this treatment tonight find directions in the booklet 
It is exposure —constant exposure to ¢ hanging - wrapped around every cake 
Wring a soft cloth from very hot water, lather of Woodbury soap 


temperatures—sun, wind and dust—that enlarges 


, t with Woodb 's Fi | Soap j 
the pores and coarsens the texture of the skin of h Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to your 


face. When the heat has expanded the pores, rub 

your face. eal , 

in very gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat 
)y ts of the body that are habit _ : 

On parts of the body that are habitually covered this hot water and lather application several times, 

> clort 7. eh ekir } oe ttle fror ' > » owe 

by clothing, the skin changes very little from the stopping at once if your nose feels sensitive. Then 


fine texture of childhood. It needs no special cars finish by rubbing the nose for thirty seconds with a 





ree it hne a smooth ° 
to keep it fine and smooth. prece of ice. Always dry your skin carefully. 
This treatment cleanses the pores and strengthens the 
Ihe skin of your face must have nall muscular fibers so they can contract properly. 
special care After ten days or two weeks of this Woodbury treat 
nent, you will begin to see an improvement in your skin. 
The pores of the face, even in normal conditions, But do not enpecs oe Cuang* sompn tely in this short time 
| be bad On th a condition resulting from long continued exposure and 
> t< + ' t nart t! ,Od\ n 
are not so fine as in other parts of the Doc a the neglect. Make this special treatment a daily habit and 
nose espectally, there are more fat glands than else- supplement it with the steady general use of Woodbury 
° . ' | hy ’ | 
where and there is more activity of the pores Facial Soap. Before long you will see how it gradually 
reduces the enlarged pores until they are incon picuous, 
Under exposure to wind and dust and sun, the In the booklet which is wrapped around every cake of 
pores of the face contract and expand. If the skin Woodbury’s Facial Soap, treatments are given for the variou 
troubles of the skin. 4 25c cake of Woodbury is sufhcient 


is not properly stimulated and kept free from dirt, 


for a month or six weeks of any of these treatments and f A . 
, , ua , 
the small muscular fibers, especially those of the nose general use for that time. You will have the same experi Sk | 
t all others do—when vou once use Woodbury ' 


1 +} 
hey ence 4 


1 and d ~YO 
yecome weakened an ago not contract as t . : ; ( i 

. ; you will always use it. Woodbury's i f ile at drug lo S 
should Instead the pores remain open, they collect tores and toilet goods counter throu mut the United \ €-To j 
dirt and dust, clog up and become enlarged. States and Canada—wherever toilet goods are so s \ “TOY H 








J 









Send for sample cake of soap with booklet of 
famous treatments and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder 












Send us 5 cents for a sample cake (enough fora week or te 
days of any Woodbury Facial treatment) together with ih 
booklet of treatments, ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touc!l O 
for 12c we will send you samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder Address The Andrew 






Jergens Co., 1505Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 






If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limued., 1505 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 







Uf your skin has become gradually ~~ - 
coursened, this special treatment ~ > 
and the general use of Woodbury's 7 
Facial Soap will make it fine and 
soft again. For directions, see the 
booklet." A Skin You Love to Touch” 





















New-Day House- 
Cleaning Methods 


Demand a 


BISSELVS 


Vacuum Sweeper 


B 





‘ 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER Co. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 









7 rehy Keepa Tvccs Fever Thermometer 


ETERS 








Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS — 


\ ' KE 1 ¢, 
lo of ¢ a ] 
] c Used in « 150) 
Oo be ly o 
60.000d | Our 1918 
} 
ble n \ 
ctu 
( 18) 


How to Buy 


IVERS & POND 


149 Boviston Str t 


PIANO CO 
Boston, Mass 
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y Furnishing 
the 





| By Corinne Updegraff Wells 
























N planning our homes we never think these of firm fabrics that will stand pulling 
of equipping roon intended for the ind fr ent laundering 
dult members of the family with chairs Since there must be a light in the room, 
and tables and book shelves on a level instead of a grown-up electric fixture, there 
vith venile hands, but too often, alas, may be 1 basket cage, inside of which a 
ve pect children to be comfortable and bluebird swings on a_ perch When the 
I in surroundings far beyond their button is pressed the bird is illuminated, 
| and phys il reach 
I ime father who will lift 
| son to hi houldet This home-made screen 
owns and elephant made a nursery out of a 
Ircus parac may con 
nursery an alfiectation 
» be afforded | he 
In every home where 
here are children there should 
t place which ts their 
vor 1 play in as they 
The ideal nursery arrange 
{ Wo 
ng t F ry . 
er tor re Where two 
re YT pn ible one 
furnished a i con 
n pla id sleepir 
| “ he purpose 
I entire ft cannot be 
| 1, a corner of the livin 
t ! be screened off and 
kept icred to toy What 
ever 1 rrangement, thers 
! nlight, fresh ai 
ple, sturdy furniture 
And the place I ist be orderly 
enough to be invitin ATL the 
t in Christendom will not 
t ‘ ‘ e child t 
t i ina fi omy 
i hi { w i con 
h n of p nin wh I 
pa rs have 
wwe te 
\ { i ing type ot 
l one with low 
\ v seats, built-in ward 
r r n ind book elves Door not giving enough light to see to go to 
w in reach. Window Vv er bed 
1 out of. Ru ire washable The most practical furniture for the 
l e plenty of windows with sunlight nurs¢ ind play-room is painted or enam- 
There i a spac s bay eled wood, which may be washed often and 
‘ ‘ | ng | ‘ Be of all which lends itself to rounded corners which 
( i place for everything ake bumping a less serious happening 
I \ of a nursery should be de A small table, with chairs that fit snugly 
r with a washable paint in a beneath it when not in use, is always neces 
with perhaps a few Mother sary. A desk or flat writing-table, also with 
G or Kate Greenaway figures para 1 chair that slips under it, is desirable 
1 the fri or bir fiving towar Since these and similar articles of children’s 
ré amperir 1round furniture are equipped with compartments 
I i ‘ f Iding the various materials used in 
\ cl there need | it few and njunction with them, orderly habits be 


Painted, 
furniture suitable in 
size and built with 


rners 


washable 


rounded c 





jildren’s Own Corner 


IQIS 


Children should have f 
a place which is theirs 
to work and play in 










come instinctive. For example, arranging 
clothes upon a Mother Goose clothes-hanger 
is much more agreeable than poking them 
into a dark closet where the hooks are too 
high to be reached quickly 

When the children must play and sleep 
in the same room, a useful article is a play 
house screen made to resemble the outside 
It is an ordinary triple screen 
heavy 


of a house 
made of canvas or burlap or any 
material upon which the design of a house 


can be painted The material is tacked 
over a wooden frame The central panel 
represents the front of a house In the 


center of this panel is a door large enough 
for children to creep through. This swings 
outward. The door is of the same material 
is the screen and is made by fastening the 
material to a small frame exactly like the 
larger one. In the large central panel, how- 
ever, the?eumust be a frame for the door to 
swing into like the door-frame of a real 
house. The two end panels represent sides 
of the house Upon these there may be 
painted windows, doors, porches with flow- 
ers and vines. Such a screen placed across 
4 corner, or partitioning off the end of a 
room, makes a 
play-house that 
has all the charm 
of reality 

When the oc- 
cupants of the 
nursery include 
an infant, the 
toilet screen is a 
convenience. The 
inner side has 
pockets for ac- 
commodating all 
the necessities of 
the baby’s toilet 

Cushions, ta 
ile covers and 
similar articles 
are permissible 
if they are made of sturdy materials such 
as pin-check gingham, hemstitched, or un- 
bleached muslin, decorated with hand work 
or stenciled designs. 

One of the most valuable articles of 
play-room furniture is a toy cupboard 
made with doors opening into compart- 
ments at the bottom where the children 
can place the playthings at the end of the 
day Above are open shelves for books or 
tovs not in constant use 

For the small boy with a mechanical 
or inventive turn of mind, a corner of the 
should be equipped with a com- 
work-bench and tool-cabinet 


nursery 
bination 





a 


Photographs by M. E. Hewitt 
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- The Spirit of ‘‘Color Dis- 

cord” glares at you from 
& certain walls. Disease 
oy casts its baleful shadows 
from unsanitary walls. 


Cheerfulness, happiness, 
health, serene peaceful- 
ness, is the beautiful 
**Spirit’’ of Alabastine 
walls. 


























You can make the interior walls of your home express a message, a thought. Just 
as persons may radiate good cheer, kindliness, friendship, hospitality, so may the inner walls 
of your home. Alabastine is the proper decorative material to carry out your thought. 


What is more refreshing than to step into the glowing hospitality of an “alabastined” 
reception hall—what more delightful than the sparkle of fun in an “alabastined” chilcren’s 
room—the serene peacefulness of an “alabastined” sleeping room! 


Toget the most from your carpets, furniture, curtains and pictures—be sure you ask for 


Alabastine 


For Walls—Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 





Alabastine is a definite standard of quality—has been so for 37 years. Kalsomine is a name of a class of 
wall coatings and means nothing. There is only one Alabastine. It is put up in full five pound packages ; 
with the red cross and circle; in a range of velvety nature tints and white. Zs 

“ 





Alabastine is easily prepared by adding cold or warm water in proportion of two quarts of water to a five 
pound package of Alabastine; mix for one minute. New tints can be obtained by intermixing Alabastine tints or 
colors. Apply with ordinary flat wall brush. Alabastine finished surface is solid, mat-like 

and beautiful. You can “alabastine”’ any interior wall surface, wall board or plaster. 












Mix in\ 
One Minute 
with Cold 


Water 


The 
only Tool 


Needed to 
Appl 


Send for Free Alabastine Color Demonstrator 


Shows colors fashionable for 1918, enables you to test color combinations and harmoniz« 
clashing colors in carpets, draperies and pictures by means of Alabastine background 
Used by domestic science classes and high schools. We receive a great many requests 
for the Demonstrator—better write for yours today. 





ee ee ee. 









The Alabastine Company 
224 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 





Alabastine is sold in 30,000 hardware, drug and paint stores; on the market 37 years 





Your local dealer is entitled to your trade. 
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“What Did You Eat 


As a Little Girl, When Nobody 
Had Any Puffed Grains?” 


| ‘ \ D 1 too ve 
Ll? 
‘ | I ( ‘a l 
4 \ eT t 
} ( \ t . \ f 
\ eT 
\ 


Whole-Grain Bubbles | 
Every Food Cell Exploded 


Gra re steam-« rain And tw 
£ to ¢ tt s normal size 
not 1 , { ns, t scientific fo 
They I in Ms © ZOF I e€ OCCASIOI 
Ni ! l co! ire \ lt 
| Ai rson f d tl 1 whe ( 
tear xpl l A lt by plying a1 
ir of ft I heat, t | gral! from guns 
In every Puffed Grain ke he thus causes hundre 
million ¢€ ( f ( ell That mak 
adiyestior va 
a 


Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat | 


Each 15c Except in Far West 





Float in Milk 


I 
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soon as she 
moment, 


almost as 


She was sorry 
had asked the question. For a 
the calm insouciance of his manner seemed 


to have departed. His eyes glowed 

In search of new things,” he answered 

Guns? Fortifications?” 

Neither 

A spirit of mischief possessed her. Les 
singham’s manner was baffling. She had an 
intense desire to break through his reserve 

“Won't you tell me—why you came? 

“I could tell you more easily,” he an 
swered, “why it will be the most miserable 
day of my life when I leave.” 

She laughed with perfect heartiness 

How delightful to be flirted with 
again!’ she sighed. “Still, your secret, sir, 
please ? hat is what I want to know 

‘If you will have a little patience!” he 
begged. “I promise that I will not 
this place before I tell it to you 

Avoiding his Philippa called the 
others. “We are ready for bridge 
she announced 

Do you play club bridge in town, Mr 
Lessingham ?” Griffiths asked. He had be 
( taciturn than ever, and even 
Philippa had to admit that the evening wa 








leave 


eves, 
quite 


‘ * * 


ome mort 
not ending 

Ne ver 

“You ar 
in bridge down here 

Verv good of vou to say so, Lessing 
ham replied courteously 

“I wonder,” Griffiths went on, dropping 
his voice a little and keeping his eyes fixed 
ipon his companion, “what the German 
ubstitute for bridge is.” 

“I wonder Lessingham 
trolled away toward Philippa 


successfully 
Lessingham replied 
head and shoulders above u 


calmly 


ce hoe ! He 


“So many thanks, Lady Cranston 
Lessingham murmured, “for your hospi 
tality 

“And what about the secret?” 

“You see, there are two One I shall 


most surely tell you betore I leave here 
because it is the one secret which no man 
has ever kept to himself. As for the other—” 
He hesitated. She broke in hastily 
“I did not call you away to ask about 


either. I happened to notice Captain Grif 
fiths just now Do you know that he i 
watching you very closely ? 

“IT had an idea of it He is rather a 
clumsy person, is he not? 

‘You will be careful she begged 


“Remember, won't vou, that 
Helen and I are really in a most disgrace 
ful position if anything should come out 


“Nothing shall. I think you know that 


earnestly 


vhatever might happen to me, I should 
tind some means to protect you 

You really are a delightful person 
she exclaimed. “Captain Griffiths she 
continued is she observed his approact 
if vou really must go, please take Mr 
Lessingham with you. He is making fun 
of me I don't allow even Dick’s friends 
to » that You must both come again 
very soon Philippa concluded, as they 
shook hands I enjoyed our bridge in 
ens 

The two men were already on thei 
way to the door when a sudden idea 
eemed to occur to Captain Griffiths 

‘By the by, Lady Cranston,” he asked 
vmpathetically, “have you had any news 
f vour brother? 

Philippa shook her head sadly Helen 
irned away and held a handkerchief to 
her eves 

Not a word,” was Philippa’s sorrow 
ful reply 

Bad luck! he said a sO sorry 
Lady Cranston Good night once more 

This time their departure was uninter 
rupted Helen removed her handkerchief 


from her eves, and Philippa made a little 


grimace at the closed door 
Do vou believe Helen 
Captain Griffiths has any 
Philippa shrugged her shoulders. “If he 
has, who cares! she replied 1 little defi 
idea of a duel of wits 


1 1 “thas 
asnct tha 


suspicions ? 


‘The 


vtween those two men is laughable 


antiy 


very 


CHAPTER X 


PHI IPPA and Helen went a few morn 

ings later for a walk across a land of 
rees and moorlands. Here and there, the 
vellow gorse glowed in unexpected corners 
wind, a white-winged gull 


A flight of pigeons, 


Driven by the 


sailed over their heads 


ike torn leaves tossed about by the wind 
circled and drifted above them. Philippa 
seated herself upon the trunk of a fallen 


tree and gazed contentedly about her 
‘If I had a looking-glass and a tew 
more hairpins, I should be perfectly happy,” 


z Ry 
ii. 


awful 
thing 


must look 
the correct 


she sighed. “My hair 
“IT decline to say 


Helen declared. “I will only remind you 
that there will be no one here to look at it 

“I am not sure,” Philippa replied 

These are the woods which the special 


constables haunt by day and by night 
Are you suggesting that we may 

Mr. Lessingham?” Helen inquired, lazily 

‘My dear,” Philippa remonstrated, “Mr 
Lessingham does nothing crude. I am per 
fectly certain that he knows nothing of 
the melodramatic spy As to Zeppelins, 
don’t you remember he told us that he 
hated them and was terrified of bombs? 

‘And yet,” Helen began 

She rose suddenly to her feet Her 
fixed upon a figure approaching 

“Good morning, called a _ familiar 
voice very near 

Philippa sat upright at once, smoothed 
her hair and looked resentfully at Lessing 
ham. He was carrying a gun under his arn 

“Whatever are you doing up here?” she 
demanded. “You can't come out into the 
woods here and 
yu feel like it 
He seated himself between them 

That is quite all right,” he assured her 
Mr. Windover, to whom these woods be 
long, asked me to bring my gun out this 
morning and try and get a woodcock 
You don’t mean that Mr 
Philippa looked 


meet 


eyes were 


shoot things just because 


Gracious! 
Windover is here, too? 
uneasily around 

Lessingham shook his head. “His car 
came for him at the other side of the 
wood,” he explained. “He was wanted and 
I elected to walk home 

‘And the woodcock ? she 
adore avoodcock 

He procured one from his pocket 

“There,” he said, handing it to her, “the 
first woodcock of the season. I really only 
accepted one in the hope that you would 


asked at 


like it 

“You must come and share it,” Philippa 
insisted. “Those boys of Nora’s are con 
ing to dinner. Your gift shall be the piece 
de résistance.” 

‘Then I may dine another night?” he 


rhis place encourages in me the 
of appetites 
“Have no fear,” she replied. “It 
feast to-night, but I promisé 
hungry 

“Will you promise that you will never 
send me away hungry?” he asked, drop 
ping his voice for a moment 

She turned and studied him. His loos 
well-fitting country clothes, his tie and soft 
collar, were all well-chosen and suitable 
She admired his high forehead and his firn 
rather proud mouth. His eyes as well as 
his tone were full of seriousness. Philippa 
had no relish for serious flirtations 

“Come,” she said, “it’s time to go home 
Helen had alre ady gone on ahead Pres 
they joined her 
Philippa arrested her companions on 
the outskirts of the ind pointed to 
the red-tiled little town under the cliff 

“Would one asked satir 

llv, “that here for 





is to 


be a simple 


that you shall not go 


iway 


ently 


wood, 


believe she 


there could be scope 
the brains of a—Mr. Lessinghan 


he protested 


“I was sent “The error 


if error there be, is not mine 

And, after all,’ Helen reminded them 
both, “think how easily one may be misled 
by appearances You couldn't imagine 
inything more honest than the faces of the 
villagers and the fishermen one sees about 


yet do you know, Mr. Lessingham, that we 


were visited by burglars last night ? 
“Seriously ?” he asked 
‘Without a doubt Last night they 


walked in through the French windows and 
made themselves at home in the library 


“T trust,” Lessingham said, “that they 
did not take anything of value?” 
“They took nothing,” Philippa sighed 


They evidently didn’t like our things 
How do you know that you had burg 
ars, if they took nothing away? 


‘So practical!” Philippa 1 


murmured 


We heard some one running down the 
drive. The French windows were open, a 
chair was overturned in the library, and a 
drawer in my husband's desk was wid 


open ‘3 

‘The proof,’ Lessingham admitted, “is 
overwhelming. Does your husband keep 
anything of value in his desk ?” 

“Henry hasn't anvthing of value in the 
world,” Philippa replied dryly, “except his 
securities, and they are at the bank.” 

“Without going so far as to contradict 


you,” Lessingham observed with a smile, 
“T venture to disagree !” 
[Continued in the June McCatz's] 
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” Doubles the Life of Furniture 


in these ways: helps prevent cracking and disintegration of the finish by pre- 
serving the varnish or enamel; keeps surfaces fresh and new-looking by quickly 
and easily removing spots and dirt; keeps furniture and woodwork in a con- 
dition that renders them objects of pride by imparting a beautiful, high polish. 


In your home, LIQUID VENEER will save many dollars in refinishing. 
It will restore age-dulled pieces to brilliant newness. 
It will leave no oily film, because it is NOT AN OIL. 


Remembe r, “Oul Pi lishe Come and Go, but 
LIQUID VENEER Go on Forever.” 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Bridgebure, Ont., Canada 


373 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Hair 
e Best of Care 


ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful 

hair. It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural 
wave and color, and mal S it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Children’s hair simply needs frequent and resular washing, to 
keep it beautiful, but fine, youn}, hair and tender scalps cannot 

nd the harsh effect of ordinary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary 
soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This 
is why discriminating, mothers use 


WATKING 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


FOR 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely Sreaseless product, cannot possibly 
injure, and does not t dry the sc -alp or make the hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often it is used. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removin), 

every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 

excess oil. The hair dries quickly 

and evenly, and has the appearance 

of bein} much thicker and heavier 

than it is. It leaves the se: rs soit 

and the hair fine and silky, bright, 

fresh-looking, and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can set MULSIFIED COCOA- 
NUT OIL at any drug, store, and a 
50-cent bottle should last for months. 

t does not have it, al bottle 
rect upon receipt of the pr 


Splendid for the whole family 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








THE GENUINE 
oF Son FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


ON N EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 
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=) Should be a healthy 

happy growing baby 
if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


Non-Nettle White Flannels 


Are the softest, smoothest and least 
irritating flannels made (é65c to $2.00 
a yard) and are sold only by us. Non 
j Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


s containing samples of Flannels, Anti- 
P septic Diaper. Rubber Sheeting, complete 
lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth 
ete. Also illustrated catalog showing 30 styles of 
White Embroidered Flannels. Infant's Outfits ($5up) 
Separate Garments, RubberGoods, Baby Baskets and 
hundredsof necessary articlesfor expectant mothers 
and the baby. and valuable information on care of the 
baby on wrappers. For 25 cents we will adda 
complete set of seventeen M L ra P aper atterns for 
baby's ag wardrube that aH -- $1.70 if bought 

separate Write at once or this advertisement 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 342 ? Semmit St., Toledo, O. 


Established in 1885 K sows nm around the gts rbe 


TREO GIRDLE 


All-Elastic Corset 
Th, 
















With 


Terie bar ps GIRDLE is made 


woven surgic 


CAUTION 
The TREO GIRDL E es the feature 
p m el 


jastic waeist- 
ok fe re, 
at and below the 
‘ — er similar all- elastic ee OT 


mpl nfine rs, — NO 
CORSETS 
TREO El istic ¢ CYRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Stri 
Lf your dealer cannot supply you, write 
KEL booklet 


160W Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


In Canada; Eieman & Co., Toronto 





Send 10c. for a big 10c. worth of Pins 


and a dainty Pin-Tray as well. 
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BECOME A NURSE 


_,weacen Gated ae Sate Method 











Isands ful C.S.N. Nurses 
ir ta n. receive high 
< lat t s and pa 
tients, and ‘ $15 to $25 4 

if ‘ t « t 

t t i tl y re al 

ng 1 / r r h 

1 1 t SN ‘ ! ' t < 
ofa t al nur xy™ State 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF — 
304 Main BStreet, Jamestown, N = 









BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


Ap warp 


$ Nort ppearance, Write for 
Bookie t No. 28. fr n plain, sealed « pe. M 

fact Fine forstout women and in 
Berthe May , New York 


valids 10 East 46th St 











» MATERNITY 


**Mater Modes"’ sent free Dane F's 


{ Si SS have fer the sake of appearance, 
economy. 
largest maternity apparel. 


hie and manufacturers of 


LANE BRYANT, 38th St. at | 5th Ave., New York 


LADIES : ventana 
ular laces, for retailers and 
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un eo 8 
department stores in all cities, on a commis- 


sion co 


Riderhgonts Wants 


Boys and yous 3 men everywhere 


money taki 
anger” bicycles 
sundries. 






are making 
orders for RE 
bicycle tires an 
You are fie sh 











lp acer, 
and enjoy 
bouxs — - afternoons, after 





ing 7 ean 4 
to place their orders through you. 


6-year guarantee and the famous 
30-Day Tria! agreement 
Pactory-to- Rider. Every purchaser 

of a Ranger bicycle (on our factory- 


ahigh 
direc ¢ from the factor: 
2 gs. and is privileg 






for the use of machine during trial. 


sie 
og 
particulars 






aw 
MEAD 


An informative beek every expectant mother should 
health and 
it will be sent toe you free by the famous 


Spitzer Bros. & Co., Dept. M., 87 Filth Ave., New York | 


a to select the 
Ranger bicycle you 
Arch - 













Every Ranger sold takes with it our 







direct-to-the-rider sales plan) gets 

rade fully guaranteed model 
at wholesale 
to ride it for 
: days before final acceptance. If 
= not satisfied it may be returned at 
mm our expense and no charge is made 










t a good bicycle at = low 
the big free 
terms 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. T-26 CHICAGO,U S.A. 


1918 














Right Ways with Children 


Earnings or Allowance or Both? 


— 


Sidonie 


By 


Vice-President of Federation for ¢ 


OTHER, give me a 


penny for 


lolly-pop ?”’ 
Sometimes Mother says “Yes! 
with more or less enthusiasm; 
and sometimes she says “No!” with more 
or less decisiveness Both seem to be 

equally hard 

The trouble seems to be that mothers 
have no clear policy to pursue with chil- 
dren’s demands for money. It is not al 


together a question of what the family can 
afford. Just as important is the question 
Should Jane have this thing she wants? 
One day Arnold asked his mother for 
a penny. “But I gave you a penny only 
the other day,” answered the mother. “It 
was two days ago, mother,” pleaded Arnold, 


as though the length of time was an in 
dication of his great need. Mother gave 
him the penny, but she did not do it very 
graciously When Arnold had gone, Mrs 
Hunter, who was visiting Arnold’s mother, 
asked, “Why don’t you give him a regular 
allowance? He won't bother you so much 
then 
ARNOLD'S mother had never thought 

of that. An allowance for a child of 
six? Why, what could he do with it? 

He could do with it no worse than he 
is doing with the three or foyr cents a 
week that he gets for his nagging And 
there is just the possibility that he might 
do better. If the child is old enough to 


spend his penny, he is old enough to begin 


counting two or three pennies, and to plan 
his spending two or three days in advance 

When the child feels the need for money, 
there hould be some way for him to get 
it. The most simple and direct source of 
money, as of all his other needs, is of coursé 


child may be 
exactly the 


the gift of the parents. The 


granted a money allowance on 

same grounds as he is given his food and 
his clothing and his shelter. If we think 
of the money that the child spends as a 
necessary instrument for his education in 
the art of spending and saving, we shall not 
hesitate to give him the “allowance” as we 
give him his other supplies. Moreover, it 
is well to make an arrangement that will 


avoid begging on his part, and annoyance 
on our part. 

Parents and teachers often seem afraid 
to give up whatever power they may hold 
over the younger people. We do hate to 
see children grow in independence. Per- 
haps it is only the unconscious fear that we 
are becoming superfluous to our children 
At any rate, Arnold’s mother insisted upon 
tying a string to her concession. 


Fr’. he comes to me for each penny, I 

can withhold it, or grant it, and thus 
use it as a means for rewarding him when 
he is good or for punishing him when he is 
naughty.” This probably represents the 
unexpressed thoughts of very many of us 
If our control over the pennies did indeed 
accomplish what rewards and punishments 


are commonly supposed to accomplish, 
there might be some force in this attitude 
But aside from that doubt, we ought to 


apply the same principles to the money al- 


lowance that we apply to the other con- 
tributions which we regularly make to the 
child’s health and welfare. We decide to 


purchase clothes and books and breakfast 
food solely on the grounds of the child’s 
needs and our resources. We do not starve 
or freeze a child because he has been 
naughty.” It follows logically that if the 
allowance is recognized as a necessary part 
of the child’s experience, it should come as 
a regular part of the child’s life. 


Matzner 


Gruenberg 


hild Study 


N many families it is still possible for 
children to find “chores” of various kind 
0 pertorm Parents are often puzzled 
in regard to the relation between thes« 
home duties and the child's allowance or 
payment for services. Generally speaking, 
the child should learn to do his share of the 
work as a matter of course He should not 
expect to get paid for ordinary fetchir 
and carrying. Children, at fir love to d 
these things because the activity is in the 
nature of a game When the child is old 
enough to have his own interests, he is like 
to resent not so much the call to service 
the distraction from his own concerns. It 
is not, as a rule, “lazine or unwillingne 
to oblige that stands in the way of gettin 
our children to do what we ask of ther It 
is more likely to be our manner of requ 
ing the service, or our interference with the 
child’s own plan If the required chore 
can be made a part of the daily or week 
routine, most of the difficulty will be re 
moved 
| routine participations in the 
family’s activities do not call for pa 
On special occasions, however, unusual set 
vice may legitimately receive special pay 
ment Yet even here the child should be 
paid only for work that you would 
wise have to hire someone to d 
There are occasions or situations in 
which it may be even well to pay the child 
for regular household chore It mav hap 
pen In many ltamilies, as it did in that ot 
Harry Alden, that the total amount of work 
at home has to be increased, and that I 
iditional assignment for the child we 
istify a temptation to rebel. Whil 
additional work was too much to a 
Harry to do “for nothing it was not too 
much for him to do “for pay 
GAIN, in many homes children h 
little or no opportunity to earn 
money on the outside In such cases it i 
better to pay the child for his rewular work 
rather than give him an allowance Chil 
dren vary so much both in their ability to 
find opportunities to earn money and in 
their surroundings, that some may need to 
be helped out by the family 
As the child grows older his needs and 


desires also grow. But the 
earn does not always grow 
With most children it will becomes 
to increase the allowance, so as to 
them to buy more and more of the 
sities.” The aim should be to get the child 
to exercise complete control of all that he 
gets, besides food and other general needs, 
as soon as possible. With children 
this may take up to eighteen years or later; 
with others it may be practically achieved 
at fourteen. At any rate, if the earnings 
are not sufficient, the allowance should tend 
to become large enough to cover the actual 
need for clothing, recreation and so on 

By spending money, however obtained, 
the child learns to value dimes and quarters 
and dollars in relation to whet they can 
buy. But it is only by receiving his money 
for services rendered that he can learn how 


opportunity to 
proportionately 
necessary 
enable 


“neces- 


some 


much a dime or a quarter is worth in hu- 
man cost. If Walter has to lose the last 
three innings of a baseball game to earn a 


toward what a quar- 
influenced accordin 


quarter, his attitude 
ter will buy will be 


It is not fair to underpay children for 
doing tasks that have commercial value 
even when they are working for their par- 
ents Nor is it fair to them to overpa' 
them; for this defeats the most valuabk 


part of the experience 





W:! are enclosing a picture of 

our baby proving what | 
Eskay’s Food has done for him,” | 
writes Mrs. Homer Baldwin, cf 


| Mishawaka, Indiana—mother of 
this chubby, cheery youngster. 


AILSHKAYS 


bumenized 


FOOD 


has helped to make hundreds of 
babies strong, healthy, We 
want you to try it for your baby. 


Fill in attached 
coupon, mail it to us 
and we will send you 
free a sample can of 
Eskay’s Food— 
enough for 15 feed 
ings—and our book 
let. Do it today 
Right now 


\ FREE TRIAL COUPON 


<a = = = 


happy. 











SMITH, KLINE & RENCH CO 
47 \ ect, elphia 
| i me large sample ca wf Eskay md and 
book, ““How to Care fo e Baby,"’ b postpaid 
i w mat arge 
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Active Little Folks 


given by 


need the comfortable security 


OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Sold Everywhere 
Child's samp 


For Intants 
Hose Supporter 


e pair (give age) 20c postpaid 
[he Baby Midget Velvet Grp 


Silk 15e; Lisle 10: 








\__ GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston _/ 
BROOKS Baby BARLEY 





For the baby that cannot be nursed 


“ROCK-A-BYE” | 
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PERFECTION 
mre. CO., 


27078 Leffingwell 






HIGH CHAIR 
$220 











Chafing, Scalding, 
Infant Eczema, 


omfort Rashes and 
OWDER Skin Soreness 


quickly disappear under the healing and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 
contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not 
found in ordinary talcum powders 

Nurses insist on it 


Sykes 








after bathing chil 


dren because it prever kin sorenes 
Forskin irritati of the sick, bed sore 
and for chafing of ! people one 





nary healing 
res or by mail 


box will prove 
power. Bbc. at leadi 
Send 3c. sta 
THIS TRIAL BOX FREE- 
THE COMFORT POWDER ©CO., Boston 
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The Wash Skirt That 


Guarantees Satisfaction 


Nevrsrink Guaranteed Wash 
Skirts are shown in the newest 
wash fabrics—every thread of 
which is thoroughly shrunk 
before the skirt is made. We 
vuarantee all Nevrsrink Skirts 
to wash perfectly without 
shrinking 

In addition, every Nevrsrink 
Skirt is fitted with the Sta-so 
| allore d Skirt 


Band, which 


insures a permanent Nt, 





NEVERSHRINK SKIRT CO, 
Fast 26th St., New ¥ 


NEVRSRINK 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to Shake Into Your Shoes 





1 2 
, - ye - And sprinkle in th I t-Bath 
~] © War re f mmitt repor 
i. . tha fa tl thir mitoit 
, | Sec their ¢ fort Bags “Kit 
j \ s I Ease received tt 


most praise from the soldier 2 
Fy The American, British and French ¢ 
troops use it, because It takes‘ 
the Friction from the shoe and ) 


77 
Sky freshens the feet. d 
he The Piattsburg Camp Manual 








) 
advises men in training to shake 
4 Y wte-Kase I their shoes each 
4 mornin Why not order a doze 
pa izes { lay to mail to yo 
Seidiers use * ¢ 
Foot Ease *% lier fr is in training camy 
1 in the ar yand navy. Sold by Drug-, 
sand Dept. store evervwhere, Jo cts, 4 


ee a ae 
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I 
f 
se 
Swiss frontier were they at liberty to 
open the envelopes containing their wealth 
It is on the filthy straw beds of these 


internment upied by 
untold numbers of exiles or prisoners, that 
the refugees contract most of the bad skin 
diseases and head troubles that now keep 
me busy almost daily; for, since February, 
I have been transferred to the poupon- 
niére, or baby established in a sta- 
tionary Red Cross railroad car fitted out 
for the There we have eight or 
ten tables in a row, each containing a mat 

tress covered with rubber and a tiny sheet 
with a basin next to it In each corner 
there 1 i pail of hot water where baby 

bottles full of milk are warm for the 
who are too young to eat in the 


camps, previously oct 


section 


purpose 


Kept 
chuaren 
restaurant Boxes filled with various arti 
cles of baby clothing and towels are con 


veniently placed on a stretcher suspended 
Ire the wall, in case of need A Red Cro 
bie contain ill necessary instrument 
Luz ind medicine Several Swi oO 
diers are detailed to fetch hot water, and 
wrap up the repulsive soiled clothing, which 
i n back clean to the mother of each 
ean child 
We begin our siege » unwashed ba 
t d by pllecting ne hildren ler tour 
ea ot age while ‘ il i ‘ i 
ik own the rn r and the n 
ot r, in order » know w r ) 
t little or some ol e childr 
l I ta ' it i ‘ il i 
n ¢ ‘ B , ‘ 
repeat over and er aga Va 
” nm ¢ t ! ing to 
I ion, when, in tl il 
i k Sw j 
' ot 
( Lie I ; {) isl \ 
I ( ( Da L 
} er A 
i i { iret i | i ’ 
pat one scl her 
r or ! i 
! I ‘ oO i I i i rhe 
b i 
[ i ( il rar I 
or ! o cut a shi ou a l bo be 
e he to 1 frantically This 
often comes trom modesty One little boy 
very seriously requested me to stand be 
tween hit ind i petite fille who was sitting 


primitive glory of Eve 


nearby in all the 

Sometimes the children are just obstinate 
unhappy without their mothers. With 

older nurses two doctors ind some 


Red Cross man, there is no room 
in the pouponniere for the mother who 
would unwittingly retard the work 


N! \I R, o long a I live, shall I 
. n looking 


y sensation on down into a 
rls in which tiny specks 
I rapidly put some dis 
little girl 


torget 


blond ct 


i ol 
were slowly oving ! 


tance between myself and the 


who was using me for a pillow; then I 
gathered up all my self-control, and pushed 
nder my protecting cap any stray hair, 
t it prove a temptation to the insect 


which I had set out to exterminate 
The next minute | managed to massage the 
baby head with a petroleum preparation 
upplied from the Red Cross table 

The most difficult job that ever fell to 








my lot was the bathing of a little chap of 
two vears, who was dressed in a neat blue 
it and had a deceptively clean face But 
one whiff of him after I had him in my 
arms was enough to undeceive me I sum- 
moned a soldier to keep him from kicki 
i my nose with one hand, and proceeded 
to pull off a stocking By that time I was 
experiencing a sud longing for the open 
ver preteral \ ! inced a ny 
r friend, who ked pale despite his 
| Kil I ‘ i to hav ‘ ime 
l n i I l hanked ucky 
I had al near loor 
| k t tor a | brea 
Then | ! to tl kick 
; , 7 f 
ul . I © ¢ 
r vl W ynti 1 in 
f I chi wa 
! l n to 
we ( yw the 
‘ f window. to bh 
; j : “* water by a 
‘ Yo ne Ww I 
j hal bh wi I } j 
i ot t 1 ite 
SW 1 Fret t ta 
I t esi oT ) iim 
Such is the task whi yur iricl 
Comité des Repatriés has undertaken and 
ed to a systematic routir Nor is 





along the 
Although we are 
the ones who receive them at their first long 
stop alter crossing the German frontier at 
Lake Constance, other committees through 


ours the only Samaritan city 


évacués’ homeward route 


out Switzerland meet each train regularly 
all along the line to the French border at 
Evian 


I HAD the opportunity of seeing the wel- 
come given at each station, when I was 
detached to accompany a train 
of four hundred France 
For lunch, the people were given sausages 
and rolls, and, at Berne, again coffee and 
refreshments were served to them through 
the train windows during a twenty minutes’ 
stop. A crowd of school children came to 
the station just to sing little French 
and cheer the évacués 


recently 


evacue to 


songs 
The greatest joy of 
all, however, was seeing a French prisoner 
make a dash into the train, calling 


“Maman!” The next moment, he lifted 
up an old, weeping woman in his arms 
and smothered her with kisses, saying, 

Never mind, Maman; from now on a new 
life begins for both us. Don't be sad any 


more 
At Fribourg 
and a) re 


French interne 


there was another wel 


venirs, with a large group of 
d on hand to talk with their 


come 


npatriot Women have often = said 
pleadingly to me: “Please, ma soeur, won't 
you bring a French soldier here for me to 
Kl for mM ike of my own boy at the 
front It is so long since I have seen our 
own I 

\ stops between Lausanne 

B ‘ hot chocolate and sandwict 

v 4 1 Frer lags hun tre 
\ ! o rlookin the railroad 
. \ I re Su I was the « y 
( be) SS per onnel of the train 
\ » | t ission to enter France, the 
Swi ir was detached to return to Zu 
rich and dr on the way back, the vari 
Red ¢ women it had picked up at 
ea it He the French authorities met 
and we all had our pictures taken in a 
farewell grouy rhe people, tearfully grat 
fu waved in illectionate rf DY t 


1, as we entered France 


At Evian, just over the border of 
France, | watched my recent protegés file 
down the village street to the Casino, under 
a sign, Later I joined 
them at supper in the huge room of the Ca- 
great preparations had been 
made for their welcome. The Préfet greeted 
the évacués with an eloquent speech and 
gave for them a resumé of military activi 
ties since they had been shut off from 
France. Then he offered a vote of thanks 
to Switzerland for all she had done in tak- 
ing them to her heart. This message I was 
charged with taking back At the same 
time, the Préfet said that it was a rare 
pleasure to shake the hand of a representa- 
tive of France’s new and great ally, the 
United States. Then the orchestra played 
the Marseillaise, and everybody stood up 
and joined in the singing. The Swiss Na 
tional Hymn followed, and, after that, 
came two tedious hours of regulating pass- 
ports and official papers 

Before I left Evian to return to Swit 
zerland, I visited Bellevue hospital. It was 
here that I chanced upon the saddest tale I 
have heard in all this review of misery. A 
mother and four children from a little vil 
lage in Northern France lay stiffly ban 
daged in the white beds along the wall 
Back at home one of the little boys had 
playing with exploded 
found on the streets One 


Switzerlane 


Sovez les Bienvenus 


sino where 


spent the hours 
shells which he 


he discovered an interesting specimen 
one which had not burst—and he tried to 
open it Failing in this, the voungster 


picked up a rock and shattered it The 
awful result may be imagined. Not a piece 








could be found of the child so full of life 
a yment before; two nearby houses were 
blown up 1a little brother at some dis- 
tance lost an eve and had one cheek badly 
t The ) listracted mother lost her 
1 when she heard of the disaster and 
v he ired children, wa ought 
Eviar I ) the ital wher hese 
erable Lave found kindness and 
wha I it mav be that thre 
it wi » oO igain to liv I nl 
grown so a tomed to war sorrows. wa 
glad to get into the streets after that 
Within a few days on a radiantly sunny 
norning, I took a boat across the lake to 


Evian and its portion 
band of 400 


homes and 


Switzerland, and left 
left my hopeful little 
to find as best they might 
friends and courage to pick up again thei 


threads of useful life 


ot woe 
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She gave a merry little rippling laugh, 
“Do you know 
rhe gir! in there is dead.” 


and then sobered suddenly 
you were right 
“You mean Jean Craddock, aged eight ? 


You see, I lifted out a book to see whose 


property it was 

“I mean Jean Craddock, aged sixteen 
I have come to see if I can bring her back 
to life or whether she is quite dead.” 

It was a most unusual experience. Yes 
terday, the diaries in the trunk; to-day, the 
girl kneeling there by it—as though the 
genii had tapped on the chest and there had 
arisen the girl of long ago 

As the shower ceased to drop its shrap 
nel on the cabin roof, the girl jumped up 
“She’s alive,” she asserted joyously. “Alive 

and she can stay a week 

Alan watched her go down through the 
orchard toward the old house in the clear 
ing—the sun shining through the rain- 
spangled branches on the gold-brown of 
her hair. “Jean Craddock,” he said softly, 
“not dead nor over forty—but alive and 
twenty-three.” 

That was Tuesday On Wednesday he 
awoke with a vague, delightful feeling. All 
day his mind reverted to the new thing in 
his life In the evening he walked briskly 
around by the house in the clearing. She 
was crossing the barnyard. When she saw 
him, she waved her basket gaily and called, 
“I’m hunting for eggs. Do you like to?” 

“It's my favorite pastime,” said the 
grouchiest member of Western faculty 

On Thursday, they went berrying. On 
Friday, they took Alan’s runabout and 
drove to the big woods for pine cones and 
spruce bark. On Saturday, they got out 
the old water-soaked punt and went fish- 
ing—all of which had nothing in particular 
to do with the writing of psychology texts 

Sunday evening they drove aimlessly, 
contentedly, over the long, brown high- 
ways. When he was helping her out of the 
car—it happened It was only for a mo- 
ment that he caught her to him and kissed 
her with, “I love you, little Jean Craddock” 
—only for a moment that she clung to him 
Then she said, “Oh, no, no,” and sped 
through the yard that led to the old house 

On Monday morning when Alan opened 
the cabin door, he picked up her note. It 
said, “I am leaving this morning, instead of 
to-night as I had planned. Please believe 
that it is better so.” 

As he stood, stupid and uncomprehend- 
ing, the morning train whistled in. It woke 
him to action. Speeding down to the vil- 
lage station in the runabout, he saw the 
train pulling out. He felt he wanted to be 
dragged along with it. But she would not 

she would not go out of his life like this 

When Alan returned to the house in the 
clearing, he found the old people in the 
garden together. When he asked where 
Jean had gone, he was bewildered to meet 
with an instant rebuff 

“That I will not tell ye,” the old man 
gruffed out 

“But—I love her,” explained Alan, as 
though it settled the matter 

The old man took his pipe from his 
mouth. “Love!” he said—“Huh!” and re- 
placed his pipe 

Alan turned to the grandmother, who 
had been crying. She looked timidly at 
her husband and said, “I canna tell ye.” 

When school opened in September, the 
professor of psychology, apparently un- 
changed, took his place at Western. Over 
and over the details of that week in the 
summer went through his mind. Through 
it all, his faith never wavered. The memory 
of her charm, her childlike purity, her 
loveliness, permitted no thought but that 
she was all she had seemed 

In November, he went back to the 
farmhouse. After an unsuccessful interview 
with the old man, Alan tramped up through 
fallen leaves to the cabin. As he came back 
in the deepening dusk, the grandmother 
stepped out from the shadow of a tree 

“Pa’s out milkin’,” she said breathlessly 
“Here it is.” 

The slip of paper contained an address 
in an eastern city 

With fine disregard for work, Alan told 
his President he had been called east 

He determined to call on Fritz Emerson 
of his old college class. At a more suitable 
hour, after lunch, he would find Jean 

He easily found the great brokerage 
suite, and his welcome was greater than 
he had imagined. Little Fritz wrung his 
hand and pounded him on the back 

“Married, Alan?” he asked 

“Not guilty. How about you, Fritzie?” 

“Not yet—but soon,” and launched into 
a panegyric < the qualities of one Miss 





in the midst of Ww 


Marjorie Wiln | 
he became suddenly imbued with the noble 
desire to have Alan meet Miss Wilmart! 
and the girls that composed her set ha 
afternoon, there was to be a tea-drinking 


stunt of some sort at Marjorie’s home 
wouldn't he come 

Alan felt compelled to accede to the 
plan. Through the unfamiliar avenues they 
rode, stopping in front of one of the castle 
like structures that lined the drive. Dread 
ing the ordeal, Alan entered the house ir 
tow of the little man, who bounced alon 
like a rubber ball 

Soft lights, sweet music, delicate colors, 
made up the combination o. sensations that 
assailed him 

A few feet away stood a laughing, ani 
mated group of young people. In their 
midst, in pink “as pale as the first little 
stood Jean Craddock 

As though hypnotically compelled, she 
turned and met Alan’s eyes. Dazed, un 
comprehending, her own clung to his. The 
color slipped from her face, but she kept 
her perfect poise 

Fritz gaily piloted Alan toward the 
group. “Marjorie, I want Mr. Seymore to 
know you Alan, Miss Wilmarth—my 
hancee.” 

Jean Craddock extended her hand 

“Old college classmate, you know peo 
ple. Knows more than all the rest of us in 
this bunch put together. Can't give us but 
a few minutes—looking up an old girl of 


anemones 


his this afternoon. Lucky girl, I say 
and on and on in his little, piping voice 


Alan stood straight, immobile Wou 
the confounded lunk-head never stop? 

It seemed hours before they found a cor 
ner to themselves in the gallery Marjorix 
Wilmarth raised miserable eyes to Alan 

“That girl—was it 

“Yes—you.” 

“How did you find me?” He explained 
in the briefest way. Tears sprang to her 
eyes. “Granny did that for me?” She was 
unconscious of the slip “Oh, I've so mucl 
to tell you—so many things to explain—if 
we only had more time—they may com 
in here any minut« Her sentences were 
tripping over each other 

With folded arms, the man stood look 
ing down at her 

“T'll tell you all about me, now,” she 
went on. “I'll begin back whes I was a 
little girl—no—before I was born. Grappy 
Craddock and Grandfather Wilmarth were 
great friends as boys Later Grappy had 
one daughter and Grandfather Wilmarth 
three sons One of the sons went out to 
Grappy'’s to spend the summer vacation 
He was twenty. She—my mother—she was 
only seventeen, you know—Grappy mad 
him marry her After the marriage, the 
son, my father, started back east and wa 
killed in a wreck. When I was born, my 
mother died. I lived with Grapy mwntil I 
was sixteen. Then the Wilmarths suddenly 
decided they wanted me, but Grappy didn’t 
want to give me up. They left it finally to 
my own decision. Of course, I wasn't long 
in deciding. It seemed like the enchanted 
garden to me My mother’s death, the 
Wilmarths’ immense wealth, Grappy's p« 
erty, my decision to leave him—those thing 
all made Grappy bitter. He won't mention 
the Wilmarth name, nor allow Granny to 
either He has always called me Jean 
Craddock just as my mother was called 
When they told me on my sixteenth birth 
day, I was wild to come—but just at the 
last minute I was sorry for the little Jean 
Craddock I was leaving behind. I had to 
change my name—everything changed—my 
ideals—life itself The Wil 

o back 


ideas—my 
marths made me promise not to ¢ 
but last summer I went. They thought I 
was with Alene Palmer at her home I 
wanted to see Grappy and Granny I 
wanted to see if there was any of the old 
Jean left I She suddenly covered her 
face with her hands. “I’m sorry—I went 

His lips were pressed, as if waiting to 
get himself well in hand 

“Why ?” he asked in a moment 

She turned her face away. “You know.” 

When he spoke again it was to ask very 
low: “Don't you care for Fritz?” 

“He is good to me,” she evaded, wit 
pitiful eyes. “And he represents all the 
things I have grown used to having. I was 
engaged to him before—last summer. I 
wasn't—in love with him—but—it seemed 
all right.” 

“Doesn't it seem all right, now ? 

“Oh, no,” she admitted, simply 

Would you be happy with me?” he 


isked suddenly 
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| leaves the hair soft and fluffy, | 
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It isn't a crude dye but a mild restorer, which brings | 
back the original color in from four to eight days. You i 
i simply comb it through the hair f 
\ It works miracles with those first gray streaks they dis 
\ = appear like magi | 
j Since it was discovered by a woman to stop her own | 
} gray hair thousands of men and women have used it | 
j It was produced to give lasting, satisfactory results, not | \h) 
' | simply to sell or to meet competition | | | 
| | Don't risk ruining hine hair with crude dy esa, but increase 
if its beauty with MARY T. GOLDMAN'S Hair Color Restorer 
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j . , 
| Send for free Trial Bottle and test it on a lock of hair } 
| 
if Be sure to say what color your hair was before turning gray 
} Tell us whether it was black, dark brown, medium brown | 
or light brown Better, enclose a lock with your letter 
j We will send you the trial bottle and a spec ial comb with | 
which to apply it, by return mail When you want the full 
| size bottle you can get it direct from us if you preter not to i 
buy of your druggist Beware of cheap imitations j 
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*4 to *4.50 


UY your next pair of shoes direct from 

the manufacturer and save $1 to $1.50. 
Suy BC IND Shoes. You take no chance es. 
BOND Shoes are guaranteed for perfect fit, 
complete comfort and long wear. f hey must 
satisfy you or you get every cent of your 
money back. Isn't that fair? Isn't it worth 
while to 


Save $1 to $1.50 


on every pair of shoes you buy? Why throw 
money away by paying $4 or $4.50 when you 
can get equal quality for only $3? 

Our FREE catalog shows the latest New 
York creations also more conservative models 

styles to suit everybody. Send for it NOW 
and select the pair you like best. Remember, 
there is no other way to get genuine BOND 
Shoes. They cannot be bought in stores 
Our large factory makes nothing but women’s 
high grade shoes—thousands of pairs every 


year and we sell BOND Shoes 


Direct to You 


This i« the way we keep the price so low 


and the way our customers save money. 


Send today for the big, handsome, fully 
illustrated catalog It was written by a 
woman, for women. It tells the whole inter- 
esting story about BOND Shoes 
exactly how they look, Our new measure- 
comfortable 


and she ws 


by mail system insures correct, 
fit. Fill in the coupon night away and send 
it today. You'll always be glad you sent at, 
Start now to wear better shoes for less money. 
Mail the coupon 


FREE Big Catalog FREE 
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P.O. B 
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‘Faces 4 
Made . 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
herthe charm of girlhood “ 







beauty. It will show how " 

without cosmetics, creams, + sage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, beauty treatments 
orother artificial means she can remove the traces 
of age from her countenance very woman, 


young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow's feet and 
wrinkles; fll up hollows; give roundness to 
ecrawny necks: lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray ssimple facial exercises will work won 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
te do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues aud smoothness and beauty 
ta the skin. Write today 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Garland Bidg. 


Suite 583 Chicago Illinois 
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How Can We Keep Well? 


of Infants 


By Hermann M. Biggs, M.D., LL.D. 


Commissioner of Health, State of New 


EW people realize that the death-rat 
ol! intant under one year oO! age 1 
ten time is great as that of children 


between the age of five and fifteen 
in 100 out of every 1000 infants 

in this country die before the 

first year Formerly this number was 

industrial 


end of 


ich larger and in some 
ters even 200 or more out of each 1000 


ad during the first year ol life There 


York 


follow its use aré 
mother as to 


turbance which 
1e to the ignorance of the 
the proper diet tor herself 
Wt! N it is impossible to secure mother’s 
milk, fresh, clean cows’ milk, properly 
modified and pasteurized, is the best 
ubstitute Milk may be pasteurized by 
placing the bottles in a double-boiler and 
heating it 
The boiler 


putting in a thermometer and 


until the water is 150 degrees F 


ha thu been a great decrease, but the 
vr ot deaths 1 till far too large In hould then be moved to the back of the 
New Zealand and in specially favored stove so as to keep the temperature between 
ountry districts 140 and 150 degrees 
one-half or Ike " - ee Sa F. for thirty min 
many deaths occur | a =] utes. This is neces 
1s in this country EVER has the conservation of sary to destroy the 


is a whol 


| 

| 
It is especially than at present. 
| 


infant life been more important 
In many of the more 
highly civilized countries of the world 


harmful germs 
which may get into 


mn 1e . » beet mil 
in summer that the || this year the birth-rate will show a even the best milk 
leath-rate in intants | great diminution, while the death-rate In summer, and 

| has very much increased. The total 


ighest and can 
certainly 
rhe large 


l 
iM most 
prevented 
number of deaths 
this season is the 





number of births in France and in the 
Central Powers will hardly exceed 
one-half the number occurring in the 
years preceding the war, while the 
deaths (aside from those occurring in 
the armies) have markedly increased. 


especially on very 
hot days. the baby 
needs less food but 
more water than at 
other seasons of the 


result particularly To some extent at least the same year. The milk 
of the het weather change which has occurred in Europe should therefore be 
. | will undoubtedly occur in this country . 
improper feed || mow that we are in the war omewhat diluted 
ind the diarrhe i] The Federal Children’s Bureau has with boiled water, 
. which ] determined to save 100,000 infants’ and cool boiled 
|| lives this year. This drive is to be , ; 
el caused. In | conducted in cooperation with the water should also 
nter it is most 1} Women's Committee of the Council be given freely be 
ti es of ti || of National Defense. The Public tween feeding The 
|| Protection of Maternity and Infancy 1s " 
i r tract || will be the first aim of the campaign. clothing should be 


hich are the cause || The United States Public Health Ser- ot the 
| vice will also undertake a plan of co- 


lightest char 
baby 


acter, and the 








; mm | operation with State and Municipal : 
iT deatl in m Health Authorities to safeguard school should be kept out 
! While ther children from the physical handicaps of doors as much as 
: on to beli produced by malnutrition. possible except 
t eat itself is a L }} when it is very 
i r in producir hot), and should be 
iarrhe d east bathed mornin 
ecl in infant he n be n nd evening, and on hot days also in the 
I most of e ca re caused b middle of the day If any signs of diarrhea 
r feedir ind especially by bad ppear, the food should be immediately di 
k or ilk not properly lified luted with boiled iter, and the amount 
to t the age of the baby, or given at too of food much decreased. If the diarrhea 
inter or in tlarger } itl continue or if there is vomiting or tever 
of t infan are ill food should be at once stopped and only 
boiled water given while i physician 
1 be immediately called 


Every other should send to a State or 
City Department of Healt! 
er care and the feeding of in 


fant \ stamp should be et sed 


ior a DOOK 


It the si e directions given above art 
reftu to ved the ives rt tu sand 
of babi will be ived during tl omin 
A Chi Welfare Campaign car 

England during 1917 under t 

sr 1 in 
ty ol ) var 
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Health Questions Answered 


[)&. ARTHUR W. GUERARD, formerly 


New York City Department of 
H ! wi inswer questior concerning 
\ rs contai ‘ resse 
“ W“ t t \ 
\ ; 
) la 
i il A er 
Ka 1 ire Vv rat 
hearty i intr ‘ \ ‘ 
r i i f hot w 
t BR oO il ‘ 
1 t vigor ‘ i x 
I wa i nbir rif 
imple it r exercises repeat 
‘ ht and mornin 
( ' 
N 
, 
The treatment of spinal curvature can 
verly carried out only on the pr 
ription and under the supervision of an 
thopedic surgeon In general it consists 
attention to the bodily health 


if due to bad posture, 


properly directed corrective 


val of the cause 


exercises 


i ize, In some cases spinal braces 

lired. Properly treated in early life 

ight curvatures are curable In adults 

this condition is apt to be permanent 
Hor treatment is not advisable 


STOMACH 


) West th Street, New York City 


i be I i nr 
r n general failure of health \ 
vever there l i l 
dyspepsia na 1 \ y 
‘ t blo ind there 1 11m in 
r yt ‘ act iweravated by 
ki food As the disease progress¢ 
e symptoms increase in intensity, U 
itient becomes emaciated, very anemi 
nd the face has a sallow appearance At 
e slightest suspicion of cancer, a physi 
cian sl 1 be ynsulted 
I \ \ \ 
\ h 
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kinds, unless extremely dis 


» irs o! ill 


figuring and obnoxious, are usually best left 

ne They can be removed by a surgeon 
1 the knife, followed by the transplanta 
tion of skin and obtained from 
inother portion of the body, but this can 
The new 
original 





tissues 


be done in exceptional cases only 
car is apt to be greater than the 


WHAT ABOUT TONICS? 

V. I New York Ia un office worker ar 

feel that I need a tonic of e sort. Th 

hit ave been reco ended Is t 

If you think you need a tonic you 

should consult a physician and let him 

prescribe one suited to your needs The 

hypophosphites of sodium, and phosphates 

of lime, also iron, quinine and strychnin, 
are good standard tonics 
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You Will Need 


DELATONE 


Se LONG AS FASHION DECREES sheer fabrics for 
‘ leeves, the woman of refinement requires Delatone 
for the removal of noticeable hair from the under-arm 
Delatone is an old and well-known scientific prep- 
aration, for the quick, safe and certain removal of 
hairy growths, no matter how thick or stubborn 
Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal 
of objectionable hair from face, neck or arms. Alter 
application, the skin is clear, firm and hairless. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 1l-ox. jar 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 
The Sheffield Pharmacal Co. 
339 So. Wabash Ave., Depi. F. H. Chicago, Miingis. 
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neutralizes body 
odors as they occur 


—without checking natural 
secretions or clogging the 
pores. “Mum” isasnow-white, 
greaseless, disappearing cream. 
Indispensable. Easily applied. 
Lasts from bath to bath. 


25c— at g-a partment-stor 
Mu is al Mark registered in l Patent Office 


‘“‘MUM”" MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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n ake Or ths to pay. No inter 


terms are so easy 

a for inet t Jewelry catalog free 
Lenox Jewelry Co. 

st St.. Boston, Mase 





—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 


k yselt r.atter ng for years, with 
Art I r I 
et . 
! y are peri 
n 
story w I got deaf anc how 
I ke y hear. Acidress Medicated Ear Drum 
‘at. N :, 1908 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 


A 13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
eddin 


La les . 
and Workmansh!p Birth Announcements, 

Saunton ine. Tn a doz. 100 Calling Cards, SOc. 
Ment 7 


Samples fre € ion kind of samples wanted 
THE REGAL PRINTERY, N200 East 87th Street, N.Y. 


Want $10.20? 


You earn $5.00 or $10.00 
easily if you have a spare hour 
or two to devote to the work 
that we have for an ambitious 
woman in your neighborhood. 
It is pleasant work. You will 
like it--and no experience is 
necessary. What you can earn 
will depend entirely on the 
amount of spare time you have. 
Ask us to write and ¢t-" vou 
about it. 


McCall’sM->+2zine 


The McCall Company, 250 We: » New York 


100 Announcements or Invitations tor $2.50 
st New York St Superior Quality 
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sinol Soap 


will improve your com plex ion 


ANY and many a girl hasa clear, healthy 

complexion today because some friend 

came to her with this sound advice, based on 
her own experience. 

Resinol Soap is a toilet soap with a real purpose. 

It has a free, cleansing lather, and a most wholesome, 

refreshing odor, while its extreme purity is not ex 

celled even by the most expensive of imported soaps, 

some of which cost many times as much per cake. 

In fact, few of these highly perfumed soaps can equal 


Resinol Soap in absolute freedom from alkali or other 


injurious impurity. _Resinol Soap is, then, first of all, 
a superior soap fc. regular daily use in the toilet, bath, 
shampoo, and baby’s tub. 


But it is much more! To this exquisite toilet 
] 


soap has been added that soothing, mildly antiseptic 





Resinol Ointment, for skin affections. 


L his medication helps to make poor complexio! 
clear, fresh and velvety, to protect delicate skins frot 
tre 


irritations, and to keep the hair rich, lustrous and 1 
from dandruff. 

If you go into the matter of your complexion wit! 
the utmost care and discrimination, you will find that 
wisdom in the selection of soap is an absolute essential. 
Some soaps are more harmful to the quality and health 
of the skin than actual neglect, but the constant use 
of Resinol Soap encourages a clarity and texture well 
worth considering. 


Resinol Soap isnotartificiall y colored, its rich brown being 
due to the Resinol medication Resinol Soap and Res Ointme 
are sold by all druggists and dealer toilet good Fora fre 
of each, write to dept 3-F, Resinol Chemical Co., Baltim Md 
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Delicious, 
Economical Muffins for 
The Little Folks 

and Grown-Ups, Too! 


To help save wheat for our 


o vaneen oe | 
UNITED STATES | 
* FooD «| 
ADMINISTRATION 


own fighting men and those 
of our allies, patriotic wom- 
en have adopted the 
Administration recipe which 
calls for the use of part flour 
| | and part rice a recipe that 
tasty nourishing 


Food 


produces 


and satisfying muffins 


Cooked Ric e Muffins 





66 99 
Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Muffin Pans 

_ “Wear-Ever” N : ee 


Replace utensils that wear out 
With utensils that “Wear-Ever” 





» ““Wear- 


Ever" today 





The Aluminum Cooking Utensit Co., Dept. 30. Now 
Kensington, Pa., or if you live in Canada) Northern 
Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont prep a leg 
ro ** Stewpa + t te 
ef 
Ne 
Ad 


What dishwashing does to drainpipes 


Almost everybody knows what clogs up the 
lrainpipes—the grease from dishes and pot 
and pa which harde and keeps the water 
from fi ing away ts of waste from the ~ 
Gold Du t,when use 1 fordishwashing.not only 
| Olve the rea < t di es, but Kee} 
your sink and drain, fre ri ed and 
anitary if ouble with y¢ 1k 

1 drain; | or e¢ é 











Bakes bread an inch higher 
l hese ives 


ne Same i1mMot 


were made from 
nt of dough and 
same sized pans in 


ven at the same time! 





[ry t test yourself with any 
inary ps P You w be 
iazed t ce 
When you cook an ordinary pa 
only one-third t heat reaches 
the food i/i the ove eat floods 
through Pvrex Every food baked in 
Pyrex is more ¢€ , thoroughly, 
deli / y cooked 
D P + f dish i 
& . a 
I Y ‘ y 
, 1 clea 
7 y o 
u 
> € ates book New 
Fa rout ¢ king Py ales D ‘ 
i oW ork 34 Tiog \ ( g. N.Y 


Manufactured by the World's Largest 
Wakers of Technica! Glass 


PYRE 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 














With this churn 
ne can make one 
pound of butter 
nto two by mixing 
with milk 





A crea 
olive prong, and a 
grapefruit knife 


dipper in 


Vegetable are 
easily drained 
ugt the 
e in thi 


wpans cover 





sures 


A ble pertoratec 


well-shaped crust for soft pies 


The 


When she remained silent, he said, “It 
preposterou to compare uli this 
vou have with what I coul 

the four things I could share with you 

What four things? 

My salary—it’s twenty 
dollars a year—and a seven-ro¢ 
low ind a dinky runabout of last 

del and and love.” 

And —love She repeated it after him, 
very low. In a moment, she said in a little 
tense voice “Last summer when I left 
Granny's I thought I put everything out of 
my mind—the apple orchard—you. But I 
learned something—there are bridges that 
won't burn.” 

Neither spoke for a moment, after her 
Suddenly, she looked up at him 
“I want to be fair to you. I want to be 
fair to Fritz. But most of all, I think I 
want to be fair to Marjorie Wilmarth and 
Jean Craddock. I can't go on like this—” 
For the first time she smiled with a touch 
of her old mischievousness “Marjorie 
Wilmarth likes the flesh pots of Egypt 
Jean Craddock believed in good things and 

le things—” 

And love - 

Yes,” she said bravely, “she did.” In 
a moment, she asked, “Could you come 
out to Granny’s again in May?” 


es 


| give you 


four hundred 
med bunga 
year’s 


confession 


I'm going to give them equal chances— 
those two girls. I'm going to give them 
until May to know which may survive. I'll 
ce Granny’s time in the first 


me to some 
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Devices for the Housekeeper 


Household 


Economy Must 
be Measured in Time, 
Material, Strength. 


These 
The 


and 


Utensils that Save 


are Worth Their Cost. 


Last of the Three is too 
Often the Least Saved 








A good breadbox saves the wheat 







breadmaker 


The 
who dc 
a mixer 
ful of strength and 
naterial 


es not use 
is waste 


and, whichever way it is, I 


week of May 


will tell you They went to join the 
crowd 
> * > > * > 
May came, slowly—shyly For two 


evenings after the westbound train passed 
through, Alan sat on the seat formed by 
the roots of the apple trees, with his eyes 
glued on the house in the clearing 

On the third, “Pleasant evening, Mr 
Seymore,” she said suddenly at his back, 
and laughed like a child at his surprise 

“Well,” he questioned, his hands 
clenched at the import of the moment, 
“which are you?” 

“I’m just a girl,” she said humbly, “who 


has come many hundred miles to ask a 
very wise man four questions.” 

“What are they?” 

“The first one is—what will twenty- 


four hundred dollars a year buy ? 

“Twenty-four hundred dollars a year 
will buy for a family nourishing food, suf- 
ficient clothing, a few friendly books and 
a bit of good music.” 

“And what will a seven-roomed bunga- 
low hold?” 

“It will hold two people who love each 
other, and leave room for a little boy, some 
time, who will pull his daddy's papers off 
the desk and throw his mother’s thread 
down the registers.” 

She leaned her cheek suddenly against 
the shaggy gray bark of the tree. In a mo- 
ment, she went on: “And where can one go 
in a dinky runabout of last year’s model ?” 





This dishpan has its own stopper and strainer 





Tr 


is a 


S vegetable slicer 
help, the knife 
sharpener (above) a 
necessity 








slicer is 
especially suitable for 
canteens where many 
sandwiches are made 


This egg 








An apple-corer saves 
time and material 





A covered broiler saves time and 
fuel and thoroughly cooks the meat 


“One can go out in the peace of the good 
green country—out where the wild roses 
tangle on the hillside and where the sumac 
burns scarlet in the timber.” 

“And what—is love?” 

“It is dreams come true,” he said gently. 

“Well,” she said, with a queer little 
laugh, “you certainly have the most un- 
canny way of bringing Jean Craddock back 


to life—and if you really think you want 
me, I'm afraid you'll have to take me 
pretty soon, for when I told them, they 


made such a fuss—I didn’t bring anything 
but a comb and two handkerchiefs and a 
toothbrush—’ 

He held her close without a word. 


A discriminating co-ed ran up the stairs 
of the dormitory and burst into the room 
from which came an odor of fudge 

“The biggest piece of news since the 
flood.” 

“Well,” said her pessimistic room-mate 
coolly, “ready—aim—fire.” 

“IT told you I suspected it—you said 


‘>iffle,, remember—and now it’s come 
Seymore’s married!” 

“No!” 

“Honest as Mary Pickford’s curls. They 
were on the car. Introduced Prof. Gates 
to her—‘Professor Gates, I want you to 


meet my wife’—just like that He looked 
perfectly grand—and she’s a beauty.” 

The pessimistic room-mate sank limply 
to the floor where she gave a very poor 
imitation of a dying fish 
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UNIVERSAL 
/ Home Needs © 


AAS Sa HE American housewife’s weapons in the great nation- 

wide movement for the conservation of our food supply. 
War-time necessities now—peace time necessities always. 
Save food, time and labor by doing your housework the 


UNIVERSAL way. 
UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 


Saves time and work and makes larger and more nutritious loaves at a 
lower cost than baker’g bread. The ‘“Universal”’ makes them all—-wheat, 
rye, graham and war bread—big bulging loaves of 
wholesomeness without guess-work, mess-work or the 
slightest waste. Pour in the liquids, add the flour, 
turn the crank three minutes, and light, thoroughly 
kneaded dough results. 































Recipe for making War Bread, in accordance with 
the United States Government Proclamation of January 
26th, mailed upon request. 


UNIVERSAL 
Butter Merger and Churn | 


Saves you about 40% on your butter bill by making two lbs. of 
merged butter from one lb. of commercial butter and one pint 
of milk, While the merging process considerably reduces the 
proportion of fats, merged butter has all the delicious flavor of 
freshly-made creamery butter and costs only about half as much 
The government asks you to save all the fats possible and there 
is no better way than by using the UNIVERSAL Butter Merger. ; 


UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper | 


The tons of left-over pieces of meat, fruit, vegetables, etc., now thrown 
away must be saved if the war is to be won. The more food we save 
now the more food we'll have next year. With UNIVERSAL Food 
Chopper the left-overs are made into delicious but inexpensive dishes; 
less food is used and household bills are cut in two. Self Sharping, 
Self Cleaning and will last a life-time. 


UNIVERSAL 
Coffee Percolator 


Extracts the full flavor and aroma from each grain of coffee before the 
water boils. Uses a third less coffee than the ordinary coffee pot, saving 
money and providing a more healthful and delicious beverage every 
day of the year. 
On Sale at Hardware and Housefurnishings Stores Everywhere. 
Write to dept. No. 115 for free Booklets 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, new sarrrain, conn. 
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UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 
Four Sizes 
$2.00 to $3.50 
























Thisis the trade-mark that appears 

on all UNIVERSAL Home Needs 

It is the mark of quality and your 
guarantec of satistactior 








F AND 
FAMILY CHURE 
Noi25 a 































UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL 
Butter Merger Coffee Percolator Food Chopper 
Four Sizes No. 76, $5.00 Four Sizes 


Other Patterns 
Sizes 4 to 14 cups 
$3.25 and upward 


$2.50 to $4.00 $1.50 to $3.00 
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He 
ERE is the most convenient He 
and practic al way to prac- § 
= tice food and fuel conservation. With * 
: Conservo you may can }4 quart jars of “ 
= fruit or vegetables at one time—with = 
Hy Conservo you can cook an entire meal at ha 
H  onetime—overoneburnerofyourstove. 5 
He 
=: su 
rie 
: ; : He 
# Conserves Food—Fvel-—Time f+ 
7 It conserves, serves and saves. No 
: housewiie can afford to be without it. 
. In canning, a new delicacy of flavor is Sh 
= secured and the rare flavor of fresh §& 
fruits and vegetables is retained. In 
cooking, the food is cooked in its own Py 
= moisture. No water necessary. Thus | 
3 saving the valuable mineral salts and §&$ 
; juices, . 
= The fuel saved by Conservo will pay bs 
3 for it in ashort time. And the worry ~ 
: and watching of cooking is eliminated. 
: Free Book—"“Secretsof Cold . a| 
3 Pack Canning’’ and Conserve Ss 
= cooking recipes. Mention Vi . 
. dealer ‘3 name. Ge 
ie 
H TOLEDO COOKER / & K . 
F * CO Ae 
4 COMPANY ae PE: 
H Department 57 SS mY: " 
Fy ~ , . = 
; TOLEDO, OHIO\, ~ © S He 
a tie 
© Fie! 
TOMO 
see see ee 


















This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 














There is absolutely no danger in 
this com bination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood | 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 

want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 142 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
aod Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces 
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Our Housekeeping Exchange 


Conducted by Helen Hopkins 





To CLEAN VELVET OR 
PLusu, rub it briskly 
with damp salt, and then 
brush it, using a stiff 
brush. This works well 
with velvet hats.—Mrs. 
A. P., Cleveland, Ohio 


An EXcELLENT Sus- 
sTiTruTe for the meat in 
a mince pie will be found 
in two bouillon cubes.— 











you have soaked them 
over night. This way of 
cooking gives a_ richer 
flavor tha:. stewing does. 
—V. T., Grove Hall, 
Massachusetts. 


Knitted Socxs last 
longer if a silk, silkaleen 
or coarse crochet thread 
is knit w‘th the yarn in 
the heel and toe—Mrs. 
S. M. A.. Winsted, Con- 





R. S. H., Tulare, Cali- 
fornia, 


Ir Your KE&ROsene Heater SMOKES 
and smells disagreeably when in use, set it 
on a box a foot from the floor—Mrs. M. 
F.S, Alexandria, South Dakota. 


To UNSEAL AN’ ENVELOPE without 
tearing it, wring a cloth out of cold water, 
lay it smoothly over the flap and run a hot 
iron over the wet cloth. When the forgot- 
ten clipping or photograph has been enclosed, 
reseal the envelope with the white of an 
egg —L. G. C., Boston, Massachusetts. 


ArTeER WASHING FINE EMBROIDERY, 
rinse it in water having a little raw starch 
dissolved in it. Roll the goods in a towel 
for about an hour, and iron dry.—Mrs. J 
C. K., Los Angeles, California. 


Save Woop in grate fires by substituting 
a large-sized rock for a backlog. Once well 
heated, the stone remains so indefinitely. — 


Mrs. W. J. H., Wilas, North Carolina. 


Cut BUTTER 
Even.ty by folding 
some of the waxed 
paper in 
butter is wrapped 
over the edge of 


necticut. 


Grow Cuicory in your garden, and 
use it as a substitute for coffee. Cut the 
roots into small bits, wash and dry as you 
would corn. When dry, brown in the oven 
and blend with coffee in any proportion 
preferred. It-may be us*d with barley, 
browned and ground, or wieat and a very 
little coffee—Mrs. I. R. F., Salem, Oregon. 


To Remove Spots on Rucs, rub corn- 
starch into the nap and let remain for a 
couple of days. When brushed, the grease 
or mud spots will disappear. This will re- 
move sewing-machine oil trom silk.—Mrs. 
A. J. S., Cambridge, Illincis. 


Fratirrons Witt Keep Hor longer if 
you have a soapstone near your ironing- 
board on which to rest the iron when it is 
not in use—D. H., Oxford, Maine. 


Never StarcH LAce CurRTAINS, as the 
starch rots them. Disso've one ounce of 
gum arabic in a 

half-pint of boiling 

water, strain and 

bottle, keeping well 


which the _ We want your best sugges- corked. Add a des- 
tions for every phase of the home 
woman's activities. 


sert-spoonful of this 
to a pint of cold 


the knife. Wet the We will pay onedollar for water, and dip your 
paper before begin- each available contribution. Ideas lace curtains in it 
ning to cut, and the which have appeared in print or —L. G. C., Boston, 
butter will have are not original with the sender Massachusetts. 
clean, straight edges cannot be accepted | 

A cook in our camp l naccepted manuscripts which An ACCEPTABLE 
does this. — Private enclose a self-addressed stamped Girt for the baby 


( Ww. & Ca mp 
Custer, Michigan 

50 37th 

BAKE PRUNES in O West th 


1 slow oven after 


envelope will be returned 

iddress Housekeeping Ex- 
hange, McCall's 
Street, New York. 


is a piece of ribbon- 
bound mosquito 
retting to throw 

ver the carriage— 


J., New York 


Magazine, 236- 





From Be yond 


ntinn 
l stimu 


gray of the morning, and I threw open the 
doors and walked out to the porch. A rain 
had come on during the night, though I had 
not known it. I lifted my face to its cool 
drops as though it brought a caress. I 
laughed in happiness that I should be a 
part of the splendid whole of things 

For, of course, I had understood that 
the story came to me from you, dearest. It 
was your very self—your thought coming 
into my heart. No other message could 
have been so convincing. 


Jerusalem 


All is so clear and simple before me, 
dear. Now I shall go on with the affairs of 
living while I wait—and it does not so 
much matter how long I wait, now that I 
know how the waiting will end. Oh, my 
dear, you are so near to me that I need no 
touch to feel you by my side again. I clasp 
all the sorrowing past and future in the 
arms of my joy, and I hold it back, so from 
the shadow of the world’s despair 

Oh, Kent, it is you to whom I reach my 
arms! 


Ushed 


[Continued from page 12] 


It is Allenby, their deliverer. Eagerly, the 
people search his face for signs of friend- 
liness; and, steadfastly, this man of the 
West returns their gaze, for are they not 
to be fellow citizens of the New Jerusalem ? 

How they throng the towers and the 
balconies! There by the crescent and the 
star, on that balcony near the gate, stands 
a disarmed Turkish soldier, free and at at- 
tention. He is glad, I think. Up near the 
clock tower, over the gate, the top-rimmed 
black hat of a Greek priest picks out a 
silhouette in the sky. Fezzes, scarfs, caps, 
tears, joy, but no shouting. There, on 
the steps of David’s Tower, stand the 
major and the allied officers A priest is 
reading and interpreting the proclamation 
by General Allenby. “The General from 
the West salutes the people of Jerusalem of 
all sects and nations and bids them go hap- 
pily and innocently about their occupations 


He guarantees order and that no harm shall 
come from the British troops.” 

Jerusalem redeemed once more may be- 
come the capital of the new world. The 
people of the land of the Bible will 
stand on their feet again with our help. 
And we are ready, eager to give it. We 
shall enter Palestine on a new crusade with 
American treasures of food, tools, schools 
and money; enter with the humility and 
brotherliness of a great-hearted people to 
open our gifts at Bethlehem, at Jerusalem 
at Nazareth :— 

To proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord 

When the ends of the earth take the 
gospel of good-will back to Palestine, 
where it was first proclaimed, then, truly, 
the Nazarene will have conquered. 
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WOMEN! there’s 


great convenience in 


OVERALLS 


for House and Farm 
Work 


For real economy be sure 
those you buy are made of 


Miss Stifel 
Indigo Cloth 


Look for this boot trade- 
mark on 
the back 
of the 
cloth in- 
side the 
garment. 
Remember it’s the CLOTH in 
the overalls that gives the wear! 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers and Printers 
WHEELING, W. Va. 
260 Charch Street, New York 
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Adds years to the life of furniture 
and all fine cabinetwork. 


“Cleans as It Polishes” 
25c to $3.00 At All Dealers, 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO, 
Chicago Toronto London 


NIGHT 
LIGHT 


an gas or electri ght 
blow out ; burns kerosene with 
lor or smoke Keeps a night 
nursery, bath-room, hallway 
Gives a feeling of 


es st s and toes 


W 

s. € Very interesting 

free. Write today 

. G. McFADDIN & arant. 
1 Warren St., New York C 





mack Flag kills bugs and freee life by inhalation. 
he bugs do not eat it—they breathe it and die, Blow 
4 in the cracks and crevices, and then forget the bugs. 


is harmless to humans and animals yet it is death to all 


housewife. It destroys moths, roaches, water bugs, ants, 
bed bugs, ete. Quickly frees house from flies and mos- 





ful to plants and flowers. 












a 
Packed in sealed Glass Bottles 
Strength —— 


—-- Holds 





High School Course 
ha em rte 


spare time. 
Here fs complete and ified high school course that you 


tw by lead: leets all college entrance require 
Senta. Prepared ab: members of the faculties of 
m 








Write for booklet ate full 
ever. Write eT eee 











ions, Ete. 

0 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.75. Write for 
: T5e. 


g oe 100 Visiting Cards, 


le. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1087 © ‘hestnat St . Philadelphia, Pa. 


|SEND US YOUR NEXT PHOTO FILMS 
or negatives for Development, Printing or En- 


| targing by our new, prompt, perfect system. 





Underwear and General Dry Goods. Write today. 


NATIONAL IMPORTING & MFG. CO.. Depi.6.M.,425 Broadway, NewYork 






Help Stop 

wn Rat 
wr Feed 

Belgium 










Rats destroy 
enough food in 
the U.8. yearly to 
feedal! Belgium forone 
year. Help stop the waste. 


Rat Bis-Kit 


~—_uevtien quicker, 
cleaner way of Seetruyina rate. 
They dieoutdoors. Air-tight pack- 
age 35c, atalldruggists 
general stores. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Ono 


U.S.A 



































in Tubes— 











BLACK FLAG Insect Powder 


kinds of bugs and insects which make trouble for the 
quitoes. Excellent for freeing dogs, cats and birds from 
‘ fleas and lice. Also kills the parasites harm- 


BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 
O For sale everywhere in 10c, 25c, SOc sizes 











Low prices. Sample Roll developed 10 cents. Send name for details. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 229 Bell Ave., Rocaoke, Vu. 


AGENIS Soe Se 


in every home for our beautiful Dress Goods, Silks, Hosiery, 


—Not Rats 















— ~—-_ — ~~ 
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bags, use Kat 
Bis - Kit Paste 
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Loganberry 
The favorite berry flavor 


shapes. 
a lifetime. 


We want every reader 
of McCall’s to have a 
set of Jiffy-Jell Dessert 
Molds. They are made 
of pure aluminum in 
several attractive 
And they last 


Then it 


Jijyjeut 


For the New Type 
Desserts and Salads 





Flavors in 
Glass Vials 


This is the only quick gelatine dainty with true- 
fruit flavors sealed in glass. There’s a bottle in 
each package. 

In the little vial we concentrate the flavor from 
a large amount of fresh, ripe fruit. It is in liquid 
form and sealed, so it keeps its strength and fresh- 
ness. Thus Jiffy-Jell desserts and salads, without 
any additions, have a wealth of fresh-fruit taste. 
You will find that means a multiplied delight. 


Your Set of Molds 


Is Ready for You—Send for It Today 





Jiffy Fruit Dessert 


is Ww tt fruit or topping 





—— 
A Double Value 
_ Jiffy'Lime Salad Jett 
These offers mean a double value on a two-package Or mix your salad into the jell before cooling 


purchase of Jiffy-Jell. Just to introduce to you a 
fascinating dainty, which a million homes enjoy. 
Jiffy-Jell is fast displacing the old-time quick 
desserts. It has brought a new conception of 
what fruity flavors should be. We want you 
to know it, for your own sake, before this 
month goes by. So we make these offers 


to induce a trial now. 


How It Differs @- Wee es eS SS 
Jiffy-Jell is the latest cre- 
ation of Otis E. Glidden, 


the leading gel- 
atine expert. It 
is made witha 
rare-grade gela- 
tine especially 
produced for 
Jiffy-Jell. It’s 
made under the 
personal di- 
rection of Mr. 
Glidden himself—in the model 
food plant of America. 

The fruit flavors are made where 
the fruit grows —- made from the 
fresh, ripe fruit. It is reduced to 
an essence, then bottled and sealed. 





We Use Half of a 
Pineapple to Flavor 
One Dessert 





Ten Flavors in Glass Vials 
A Bottle in Each Package 
Loganberry Strawberry 

P.aspberry Pineapple 
Cherry Orange Lemon 
Coffee Lime Mint 





Two Packages for 25c 








NN 









A Mint Jell Garnish 


Ithas aw fresh mint flavor 


SE 


Each little vial which comes in 
the package contains the flavor 7*& 
from much ripe fruit. 


You make Jiffy-Jell in an instant 
by simply adding boiling water. 
Add the flavor when the jell has 
é : partly cooled, so you do not scald 

They bring Jiffy-Jell it. No sugar, no color is needed. 
to your table in a most 
inviting form. 
looks as good as it 
tastes. So we repeat the offers made below and urge 
you to accept one. They are good for this month only. 





Fresh Mint 


You may, if you wish, add fruit Flavor 
or nuts, chocolate or topping. But 
Jiffy-Jell alone is complete. A package serves six in 
mold form. If you whip the Jiffy-Jell it will serve 
twice as many. So it means rich, fruity desserts 
and salads at a very little cost. 


Favorite Flavors 


Loganberry is the favorite berry flavor. Pineapple is a delight- 
ful flavor which must be sealed —as we seal it —to keep. 
Lime—made from lime-fruit—makes a salad jell, tart, 
zestful and green. Mint makes a garnish jell with a wealth 
of fresh mint flavor. And all are made in an instant. 


Get two of these flavors from your grocer. Then 
you will know what bottled flavors mean. You will 
be amazed at what they add to these economical de 
lights. Write us then for the molds you want, 

Remember that Jiffy-Jell alone has the flavors in 
vials. And there is 
no other way to , 


bring to your table f ~ 
the finest fruit & s 
flavors intact. 
: 





M 





Buy from your grocer two packages of Jiffy-Jell. 
so, stating name of grocer. Enclose 10 cents—cost of mailing only—and 
we will send you three individual dessert molds made of pure aluminum 

Or enclose 20 cents and we will send you six molds 
full package of Jiffy-Jell. The value is 60 cents per set. 


ATTA 


Dessert Mold Offers 





> . 
Ke 
/ 
rn _ ee) 
\ ae : 
Style 4 Style 5 Style 2 


Or enclose 10 cents — cost of mailing only —and we will send a pint 
mold made of pure aluminum. The value is 50 cents. We have two shapes 
—heart shape and fluted. Say which you prefer. Address 


Waukesha Pure Food Co., Waukesha, Wis. 











Write us that you did 


enough to serve a 
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Lime Fruit 


« : “a ri P ‘ : 
Rr we BA > & 




















Cut Out This Reminder 


To buy two packages of Jiffy-Jell, 
then write for the dessert molds 
that you want as offered in McCall's, 
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“By Using Royal Baking Powder You Can Make 
a Big Saving in Eggs” 


Leave out one-half or more of the eggs, and in place of each egg 
omitted use an additional teaspoon of 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Try this method with all your baking recipes. You will be pleased 
with the results. Also try the following new recipes which make most 
delicious food without eggs and save wheat as urged by the U. S. 


Food Administration. 








Chocolate Cake 


tI v 


i 
2 squares chocolate 
lc y 


, ’ Oatmeal Biscuits 
Rice Muffins ——. 1% cupe cooked cat- He 
} e te ons Royal Baking Powder meal or rolled oats 
« nm Sait 


rtening 3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
sugar \% teaspoon salt 
i r 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


t ‘ 
t vn 
cup 
re or barle 
l cup walnuts 


ry 


—————_—_———— 


up 

up 

S sugar .. 

NO EGGS p wheat flour 

oe , re ream shortening ; add sugar and melted chocolate. 

uur, baking powder, salt and sugar together. Add one-half the flour, which has been sifted with 

eal, melted shortening and enough water the baking powder and salt. Mix well and add the 
ake a soft dough. Roll out thin on floured milk; add the remainder of the flour, vanilla and the 
board; cut with biscuit-cutter and bake in greased nuts, which have been chopped. Bake in greased 

] an in moderate oven 35 to 45 minutes. 


— 


pan in moderate oven about 20 minutes. 


Send for our two economy books, which are mailed free. “55 Ways to Save | 
Eggs” and “Best War Time Recipes,” a helpful guide to food conservation. 


ADDRESS ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Good Things Out 
of Nuts 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


ANY changes have been made in 
the planning of our foods by the 
new conditions which confront 
us, and one good result is the 

better appreciation of nuts as a staple 
article in our menus. Highly nutritious 
as well as deliciously flavored, the nut 
well deserves its new prominence 

Nuts have been considered by many 
to be indigestible. This is often due to 
their being eaten after a hearty meal, 
when the stomach has already had all it 
ought to digest. 

Nuts are a source of protein and fat, 
and should be supplemented by bulky foods 
which will supply the other food principles. 





Steamed Nut Pudding, Marshmallow 
Sauce 





Steamed Nut Bread 


NUT CROQUETTES 

Take equal quantities of cold mashed 
potatoes and ground nuts. Mix well, add 
1 well-beaten egg, 1 tablespoonful of 
flour, and a little salt. Form the batter 
into small cakes, dip in beaten egg, roll in 
crumbs, fry in deep, hot cooking-oil. Cro 
quettes may be baked instead of fried 


STEAMED NUT PUDDING 
1% cupfuls pastry % cupful nuts 
flour chopped fine 
4 teaspoonful soda cupful raisins 
% teaspoonful salt cupful sour milk 
cupful suet cupful molasses 
chopped fine teaspoonful cinna 
% teaspoonful clove moa 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add 
molasses and milk to suet. Combine with 
dry ingredients. Fill well greased molds 
two-thirds full of mixture; steam 45 
minutes if in individual molds, 2 hours if 
in large molds. 

STEAMED BREAD WITH NUTS 


1 cupful corn meal 4 tablespoonful soda 


1 cupful graham 1 teaspoonful salt 
flour 44 cupful molasses 
1 cupful rye flour '% cupful nuts ground 


2 cupfuls sour milk fine 


Mix dry ingredients, combine with the 
moist ; add the nuts, and steam 3 hours. 
Water or sweet milk may be used. One- 
pound baking-powder tins, very thor- 
oughly greased, make fine molds for 
bread. Be sure to grease the covers. 


NUTS AS SHORTENING 

For piecrust, rub the nut meats through 
a sieve, and use equal quantities of nuts 
and flour. For biscuits, use a little more 
than you would if it were butter. To 
blanch black walnuts, heat the meats in a 
moderate oven, letting them get just hot 
enough for the skins to slip off. Rub well, 
and pour from one dish to another. 


NUT ROAST 

Soak 2 cupfuls of hominy (grits) over 
night in 1 quart of fresh, sweet milk, set- 
ting it in a cool place so that it will not 
sour. In the morning, boil it until thick 
and thoroughly cooked. Take any kind 
of nuts, 1% pounds, and run them 
through the food chopper. Mix them with 
the hominy, season with salt and chopped 
celery, place in a greased tin and brush 
over with melted fat. Bake, basting fre- 
quently with butter-substitute melted in 
hot water. Serve with cream sauce 
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The 


Other Flours 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Columbia University 


This Page was Approved by the United States Food Administration 


HAT proportion of other cereals 
must I use with wheat flour 
to make my cooking most 
palatable and save all the 
wheat possible? This is the question 
that many women are asking, a ques- 
tion a little hard to answer if one does 
not know all the ingredients in each 
recipe. But there are general rules which 
may be followed with satisfactory re 
sults. Of course, always use some other 
cereal in all your breads, even if only a 
little; it will help to save the wheat 

In Johnny cake, spoon breads, corn 
pone and dodgers, all corn may be used ; 
in muffins the best results are obtained 
by using from % to 1/3, and in yeast 
breads 1/3 is the safest rule 

Rye, alone, may be used in making 
muffins and baking-powder biscuit, and 
in popovers and pastry, 4 rye is safe 
In yeast bread, 2/3 rye gives excellent 
results. The supply of rye is limited, 
and the Food Administration urges that 
we use the other wheat substitutes more 
than rye. 

Buckwheat is much like the rye in 
its use; it may be used by itself in muf 
fins, but with yeast, 4% to 1/3 is best 

Oats, both cooked and uncooked, are 
used in many breads at the present 
time. Usirg uncooked rolled oats, 1/3 
for yeast breads gives a good bread; 
with the cooked cereals, in muffins, a 
little less than ™% is best. Do not for 
get that you can use other cooked cereals 
besides oats, and if you have not already 
done so, try barley muffins, using 1 cup- 
ful cooked barley and 1% cupfuls 
wheat. Mashed potato is delicious in 
bread, and here you use 1/3 potato and 
2/3 flour 

The yeast bread loses many of the 
characteristics of the wheat loaf when 
combined with other cereals, ¢but in 
taste and nutritive value, it equals and 
in many cases excels the former product 


BUCKWHEAT MUFFINS 
cupfuls buckwheat 1 egg 
4 teaspoonfuls bak- 1% cupfuls milk 
ing-powder 1 tablespoonful meited 
teaspoontul salt fat 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, add 
the well-beaten egg to the milk, and 
combine with the dry mixture, add the 
fat last. Bake from 30 to 40 minutes in 
muffin pans in a moderate oven 


CEREAL MUFFINS 
1 cupful cooked 
cereal 
1% cupfuls flour 
tablespoonfuls sugar 
4 teaspoonfuls bak 
ing-powder 
5 teaspoonful salt 
cupful milk 
l egg 
2? tablespoonful 
melted fat 


Mix and sift the 
dry ingredients, 
add the egg well 
beaten and '™% the 
milk Mix the 





Oatmeal Cookies 





Buckwheat Muffins 


other half of the milk with the cereal 
beat well, combine with the other in 
gredients and add the melted fat. Bake 
in muffin tins 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven 

RYE RAISIN ROI 


4 tablespoonfuls fat 


1 cupful rye 
1 cupful wheat 4 cupful milk 
4 teaspoonfuls baking teaspoonful salt 


powder 4 teaspoonful cinna 


tablespoonfuls sugar mon 
cupful raisins 
Sift together the flour, baking-pow 
der, and salt, cut in the fat, and add the 
milk slowly until the mixture can be 
handled on a board. Roll out in an ob 
long sheet, sprinkle with the sugar mixed 
with the cinnamon, dot on the raisins 
Roll up tightly like a jelly roll and cut 
in slices about 34 inch thick. Lay the 
slice on its flat side and bake in a hot 
oven about 15 minutes 


OATMEAL COOKIES 


1% cuptuls rolled oats ‘4 cupful dark corn 
¥ teaspoonful soda syrup 
44 teaspoonful salt % cupful brown 
2% cupfuls flour sugar 

4 teaspoonful cinna 4 egg 

mon 4 cupful boiling 
4 teaspoonful clove water 
%4 teaspoonful nut % cupful fat 

neg 4 cupful seeded 

raisins 


Sift flour, salt, soda, and spices 
Add the oats and the raisins. Melt the 
fat in the water; add the corn syrup 
Add sugar and egg beaten. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a baking-sheet. This will 
make 72 medium-sized cookies 


BARLEY BREAD (GOVERNMENT RECIP# 


1 cupful milk 1 teaspoonful salt 

1 cupful water 4 cuptuls whole wheat 
yeast cake flour 
tablespoonfuls mo 2 cupfuls barley mea 


lasses 


Scald milk, add water, cool to luke 
warm. Add yeast mixed with some of 
the lukewarm liquid, molasses and salt 
Stir in flour and barley sifted together 
Knead, using more flour if necessary 
Cover, let rise until it doubles in bulk 
Form into loaves and put into well 
greased pans; let it rise until it again 
doubles in bulk. Then bake in a moder 
ate oven four hours 


OATMEAL BREAD 


1 cupful cooked oat 1 tablespoonf fat 
nea 1 tablespoont corn 
21 cupfuls flour syrup 
1 teaspoonful salt 
1 yeast cake softened 
in % cupful luke 


warm water 


Add the syrup, 
the salt, and the 
fat to the oatmeal 
while it is still 
warm Cool this 
mixture and then 
add the yeast to 
it. Then proceed 
in the same way 
as when making 
any other yeast 
bread. Bake in a 
moderate oven 





Rye Raisin Rolls 


Photographs by Hal Ellsworth tes 








Editor's note—I{ you would like the recipe for any dish mentioned in McCall's, or 


if you want help in solving any of your food-planning problems, Mrs 
write you. Address her, care of McCall's Magazine, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York 
City. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply 
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F ever eggs may be indulged in freely 

spring is the accepted time And as 

a protein food to take the place of 

meat, there is nothing easier for diges 
t10n or more easily prepared 


SAVORY EGG BALLS 


Drop 6 eggs into 2 quarts of boiling 
water, set where it will keep hot but not 


boil At the end of 30 minutes remove 
and drop them into cold water, and peel 
Drop the eggs as they are shelled into 


hot water to keep them warm, then roll 
them in melted fat or drippings, then in 
a mixture of chopped parsley, pickle, and 
salt and pepper. Grated cheese may be 
added or used alone to roll the eggs in 


BAKED EGOS ON TOAST 


Toast rounds of war bread. Spread 


with butter-substitute and cover each 
with grated cheese. Beat the whites of 
eggs, put about 5 teaspoonfuls on each 
slice; drop a yolk in the center, and set 
in the oven to brown 








Baked Eggs on Toast 


EGGS LOUISIANA 
Dilute 1 can of tomato soup with half 
is much water, pour into a baking 
dish and stir in 1 cupful bread crumbs 
Drop whole eggs into this, cover with 
greased crumbs and bake 


EGGS PIMIENTO 

If green peppers are on the market, 
use them; if not, the canned pimiento 
will do. Cut the end from the green pep 
pers and remove every particie of seed 
and inner white portion. Lay them in a pan 
of hot, salted water for 10 minutes. Drain 
and break 1 egg into each pepper, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, cover with greased 
crumbs and set in a baking-dish. Pour 
a cupful of water around them and bake 


until the eggs are set 


CREOLE BoOGs 


Hard cook 6 eggs as in the above 
recipe. Slice and pour over them a tomato 
sauce made of tablespoonfuls flour, 2 of 
butter-substitute and 1 pint of strained 
tomato. Season with parsley, salt and 
pepper 4 plain cream sauce may be 
substituted for the tomato sauct 


BGOGS IN ASP 
Heat 1 pint of rich and highly sea 
soned stock or beef bouillon. Add 1 table 
spoonful granulated gelatine dissolved in 
i little cold water Pour 2 tablespoon 
fuls of this liquid into a greased ramekin, 


drop in an egg and fill up gently with 
more of the soup. Set in a pan of hot 
water until the egg is poached, then re 


move the ramekins to a cool place to 
harden. This may be served on a let 
tuce leaf with mayonnaise as a salad, or 
as the first course for luncheon 
FPRAN( OMELET 

Make a white sauce of 1! tablespoon 
ful of butter-substitute, the same of flour 
und 1 cupful of milk. For each egg used 
add 1 tablespoonful of the sauce Beat 
until well blended; season with salt, pep 
per, paprika, a saltspoonful each of 
ground cloves, allspice, sage, sweet mar 
joram and thyme Turn into a greased 
baking-dish and keep in a moderate oven 
until set. Serve on a platter garnished 
with green peas in butter sauce 
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-write for 
this book 
by Mrs.Knox 
on Tod Economy 
—138 recipes 
like this one 














Cottage Pudding 
ve b Sparkli 
r ; wus 
5 ° ake 
a Turn int 
water 
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st one of the many 


HE above is j 


ishes includedin Mrs. 


economical 
4 , 
Knox’s new bo« 


> Most 


k on **Food Econ- 


omy. f the war-time recipes 


contained in this book show how to 
make delicious dishes out of «left 
overs’’~—new and inviting uses for 
inexpensive foods—all of them ap- 


proved by the Food Administration. 


If you have not yet received your copy 
of **Food Economy, i for it today. A 
post card will bring it if you mention your 
dealer's name and addre 


Charles B. Knox Ge e Co., Inc 
8 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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See how 


i om sce 
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you get—clirect trom Kala- 
mazoo. ( k shipment 
we paytreight and guaran- 
tee sale clelivery. 30 days’ 
trial. Cash or easy paye 
ments. eupuiepnaps 196 
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William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 21 ,Detroit, Mich. 
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Sunday Night Buffet Suppers 


M. Gunn 


By Lilian 


Approved by the United States Food Administration 


HE Sunday night supper is a most in 
forma! affair, and whether a woman 
keeps a maid or not that is the one 


time when she likes to do her own 
cooking 
Much may be done in advance; the cake 
may be baked, the meat cooked ready to 
slice, the ingredients for the salad in the 
ice box and the dressing made, a dessert 
iy be made the day before, or simple 
cookies may be baked. Sunday night is the 


when a guest may drop in unexpectedly 


time 
and one should always plan a dish which 
could serve more than “just the family.” 

4 main dish with some kind of bread 
generally hot), jelly, pickles or conserve, 
may comprise the first course; some des- 
sert with cakes, cookies, or wafers is suf- 
ficient to serve for the second If you have 
a chafing dish, now is the time to use it 

Do not try to lay separate covers for 
your guests, but place the plates, forks, 
poons and napkins conveniently on the 
table, and so make the meal informal. The 


dessert may be placed on the serving table 
or sideboard 


TW PPERS WITH T 
Creamed Chicken (pi Raspberry Gelatine 
miento) Marshmallow Sauce 
Olives Nut Cakes 
Brown Bread Sand Tea with Lemon 
v ri (lettuce filling 


id Sliced Meat Hot Corn Muffins 


rape Jelly Chocolate Layer Cake 
{ ber Salad Coffee 
PPERS WITH 
FISH 
Manhattan Shrimps 
Vat ' al ; read These Suppers may be 
tex “ 
C D; Served with or 
weet Pickle 
Strawberry Turt a Chafing Dish 


Overs 


Tea with Lemon 


autéd Shad Roe 


Nut Bread 
Cu ber Cream 

Dressing 
White Sponge Cake 
nch Chocolate 
VO SUPPERS WITE 
SH OR MEAT 
French Cinna 
Poast (Victe 


without 


Nut and Cottage Cheese Salad 
Toasted Mustard Pickles 
Rhubart Tea 


Saltines 


» Shortcake 


FRENCH 

Pour 1 pint boiling water over 4 tablets 

of sweet chocolate, cook slowly hour 
Add 1 pint scalded milk, and cook 15 min 
utes. Add 1 teaspoonful arrowroot starch 
mixed with 4% cupful cold water, and cook 
10 minutes. Add 1 teaspoonful vanilla just 


CHOCOLATE 


before serving. The arrowroot may be 
omitted. 
FRENCH CINNAMON TOAST 
2 eggs 1 tablespoonful gar 
1 cupful of milk teaspoonful salt 
teaspoonful cinna 6 slices of Victory 
mon Bread 
Beat the eggs a little, add salt, sugar 
and milk. Dip the toast in the mixture, 
drain, sprinkle with a little cinnamon; fry 
in a hot pan until a delicate brown. Serve 
with syrup. 
MANHATTAN SHRIMPS * 
1 pint of shrimps 1 teaspoonful lemon 
canned or fresh juice 
4 tablespoonfuls fat 1 tablespoonful flour 
teaspoonful salt 1 cupful milk 


Little cayenne Yolks of 2 eggs 

Clean the shrimp, and cook in half the 
for 2 minutes; add seasoning and 

cook 2 minutes longer. Remove 


fat 
lemon; 


shrimps and make a white sauce of the re 
fat, 


maining flour, and milk; when thick- 







ened add yolks of eg slightly beaten, stir- 







ring in quickly and poet 2 minutes; add 
the shrimps 

RHUBARB SHORTCAKE 
12 ipfuls fi ; cupful milk 
1/3 cupfu tato flour teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoo s fat 4 teaspoonfuls baking- 
é teaspoontuls igal owder 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; cut in fat; 
add milk; roll out on floured board and 
cut into biscuit about one inch thick. Bake 
in hot oven. Split and cover lower part 
with stewed rhubarb, place upper part on 
top with crust side down, cover with rhu- 
barb. This makes individual serving. The 
cake may be baked in one round piece, split 
and filled with rhubarb 

CREAMED CHICKEN PIMIENTO 

3 cupfuls cold cooked chicken cut in 

dice, or 1 one-pound can of chicken cut fine 


2% cupfuls milk 5 tablespoonfuls fat 
5 tables; flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 pimiento cut in tiny 4g teaspoonfu 

te 


pieces salt 


wonfuls 


1 
teaspoontul pepper 


Scald milk. Melt fat, 
seasoning and milk slowly 
add chicken, and cook long 


add flour and 
When thick, 


enough to heat 


the chicken. Add pimiento last; serve at 

once. 
MARSHMALLOW SAUCE 

¢ pound marshmallows teaspoonful vanilla 

l cuptu pw lered sugar % cuptul boiling water 

Melt marsh- 

mallows in top of 

This Arrange- double boiler. Stir 


sugar into boiling 
water until dis- 
solved; add slow 
ly to melted 
marshmallows and 
-®- stir until thor- 
hin oughly _ blended 
hn ER Chill. Add vanilla 
7 For variety, 4% 
cupful chopped 
pecan nuts or 6 
minced 
cherries 


candied 

or 2 ta 
blespoonfuls of 
finely chopped cit- 
ron may be added 
This isa good sub- 
stitute for cream 
page 41 
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ew Ways with Cheese 
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Bread) 
Orange Marmalade 
( s with Marsh 
r i w 
} h Fruit Co t 
Rice Wa 
HE careful housewife would often 
feel less defeat over the size of her 
meat bill if she could utilize more 
cheese, for this is an excellent sub- 
stitute for meat and an increasingly popu- 
lar food 
Cheese is richer in protein than meat, 
ind far richer in fat; experiments have 
shown that cheese in proper quantities is 


digestible, healthful and sustaining. A meal 


consisting of bread, cheese, and fruit is a 
well-balanced and nutritious one 

The housewife must remember that most 
prepared cheese dishes contain more fat 
than meat dishes prepared in the usual 
way; also, that as cheese, like meat, con 
tains neither starch nor cellulose, it should 
be combined with bread, potatoes, and 
other starchy foods. The concentrated 


character of cheese suggests the use with it 
of fr ind vegetables; and the soft tex- 
tures of n its dishes demands that 


lits ¢ 


any of! 


they be served with crusty breads and crisp 
crackers 
BOSTON ROAST 
Mix one-pound can of kidney-beans, or 
equivalent quantity of cooked beans, %4 


nd of grated cheese, bread-crumbs, and 





Put the beans through meat-grinder 
Add cheese and sufficient bread-crumbs to 
form a roll Bake in a moderate oven, 


basting with butter-substitute and water. 


Haviland 


By Sarah 
United States Food 
NUT AND CHEESE ROAST 
To 1 cupful of grated cheese, 1 cupful 
of chopped English walnuts and 1 cupful 
of bread-crumbs, add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
chopped onions that have been cooked ten 
der in a little water, a tablespoonful of but- 
ter-substitute, juice of lemon, salt and 
pepper. Moisten ingredients with onion- 
water, and a well-beaten egg; pour into 
shallow baking-dish and brown in oven. 


AND CHEESE 
cupfuls of rice that has been 
add 1 cupful milk, 2 table- 
spoonfuls flour, % pound of grated cheese, 
and teaspoonful salt. Make a sauce of 
the milk, flour, cheese and salt. Into a 
greased baking-dish put alternate layers of 
rice and sauce. Cover with greased bread- 
crumbs and bake until brown 


BAKED RICE 


To 3 
cooked in milk, 


PUFF 


CHEESE POTATO 


Beat together 1 cupful of mashed po- 
4 cupful of milk 


tatoes and Add 1 egg, 











Administration 


grated cheese. Beat thoroughly: 
oven 10 or 15 minutes 


cupful 
bake in a slow 


STUFFED CELERY 
Clean and dry one bunch of celery 
Season a cream cheese; if necessary, add a 
little milk to soften Fill the stalks of 
celery with the cheese, dot in pieces of wal- 
nuts or pecans, sprinkle with paprika. 


PIMIENTO CHEESE ROAST 


Put through meat-grinder 2 cupfuls of 
cooked lima beans, 44 pound cheese, and 3 
canned pimientos. Season with salt and 
paprika; form into roll with fine bread- 
crumbs, and bake in a slow oven. 

CHEESE BETTY 

Grease and dice slices of stale bread. 

Put a layer of this diced bread on the bot- 


tom of a baking-dish. Cover with a layer 
of chopped or grated cheese, alternating 
until the dish is full, the last layer to be 


cheese. Scald 1 pint of milk so that it will 
not curdle, and add it to 2 well-beaten 
eggs. Season with %4 teaspoonful salt, 4 


teaspoonful mustard, and a dash of pa- 
prika. The milk should be allowed to cool 
before pouring over the eggs. This can be 
prepared some hours before it is needed, 
and then half an hour before eaten put in 
a moderate oven and baked until the cus- 
tard sets. 
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OIL CcOOR : 


How 3,000,000 Homes 
Save Coal 


Three million homes use New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. In 
addition to saving millions of tons of coal, so essential to America’s 












































industries and winning the war, these 3,000,000 homes have ban- 
ished from their kitchens the dirt and drudgery of the coal hod and 
the ash pan. 





[ The U. S. Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the 
use of oil cook stoves and oil heaters at this time a very important 
he lp in the nece esary conservation of coal for war purpos Ses. 


| 
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Gas Stove Comfort with Kerosene Oil 
The Long Blue Chimney Burner The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 
makes kerosene the ideal fuel—turns gives you gas stove cleanliness and 


every drop of oil into clean, intense comfort at kerosene cost. 





heat. No soot—no smoke—no odor. 
It lights and heats instantly, like gas 


no time wasted in generating. Set the 


All New Perfection Burners are 
made of brass and give satisfactory 


: service for years. 
flame high or low, and it stays where 


you put it. New Perfection Ovens bake to per- 
When operated at highest flame, the fection because of correct heat circu- COMPLETE THE KITCHEN 
Long Blue Chimney Burneristheclean- lation. Have glass doors. Fit any 


; : with the New Perfection Kero- 
est, fastest-cooking oil burner made. stove. See Maes Beater. Attaches 
to any tank without disturbing 
Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Oven at any good hard- Se aeneecnons. Most efficient 
a te : “ : with 30-gallon tank. Gives quick, 

ware or housefurnishing store, or write us for N ew Perfection booklet abundant hot water at minimum 
cost, summer and winter, for 
dishes, laundry and bath. Uses 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. the famous Long Blue Chimney 
7320 Platt Avenue Cleveland, O. and Brass Burners--same as 

the cook stove. For sale by 
hardware stores and plumbers. 


_ SAVE THE NAT ION'S COAL 


Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co. Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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The GREATEST MOTHER in the WORLD 


Stretching forth her hands to all in need—to Jew or Gentile, black or white, 
knowing no favorite, yet favoring all 

Seeing all things with a mother's sixth sense that’s blind to jealousy and 
meanness; helping the little home that's crushed beneath an iron hand by show 
ing mercy in a healthy, human way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone on stone 
and bringing warmth to hearts and hearths too long neglected 

Reaching out her hands across the sea to No Man's Land; to heal and comfort 
thousands who must fight and bleed in crawling holes and water-soaked entrench 
ments where cold and wet bite deeper, sO they write, than Boche steel or lead 

She's warming thousands, feeding thousands, healing thousands from 


her store; the Greatest Mother in the World —the RED CROSS. 


Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief 
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This space contributed to the Winning of the War by 
rHE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY - - Ci AGo, It 






through the Division of Advertising, United States Government Committee 


on Public Information 
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PA CSBLING with a rich, clear 
ity all its own, Fairy Soap 


refreshing for all toilet and bath 


Fairy Soap floats. The white 


fits the hand. 


me ®® FAIRBANK company 


: “Have you a little Fairy ir your home??? 
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Plain Man or Poet 
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[Continued from page 14] 


same table in the deep bay-window. He 
almost felt as if she were really there, op- 
posite him, with the sun on her bright hair, 
outlining the curves of her slender neck. 
He would not return till evening; that 
would give her time to finish her picture. 
How she could paint, that girl of his! He 
glowed with pride at her attainment. 


7V HEN he faced Rhoda across her aunt’s 

dinner-table, he saw at once that she 
haa made some strange, sudden decision. 
She avoided his glance, and set her mouth 
firmly. 

As they left the table, he flew to her 
side. She regarded him as if from a dis- 
tance, and asked him, in a whisper, if she 
might speak to him in the garden. She led 
the way with the air of a tragedy queen. 

She stopped under the fragrant honey- 
suckle of the pergola, and iifted steady eyes 
to Clive’s. “We're making a _ mistake, 
Clive,” she began abruptly. “It won't do 
We're not suited to each other. We—we 
were—attracted to each other, merely; like 
any couple of youngsters.” 

She paused a moment, then, as he did 
not speak. “Why, we haven't a thing in 
common. Not a thing. We're not even 
congenial. We don’t like the same people; 
we're not interested in the same things 
We'd end by boring each other.” There 
was a little catch in her throat; she mas- 
tered it and threw up her head proudly. 
“And I couldn't bear that. I’ve always 
held, no matter how much they love each 
other, two people ought to remain inter- 
esting to each other—ought to find each 
other’s society entertaining—stimulating.” 

Clive stumbled into speech. “But life’s 
not all entertainment, Rhoda.” 

She hurried on, unheedingly. “We can’t 
even read the same books, sympathetically. 
We can’t exchange ideas—” 

Clive broke compellingly into her ex- 
cited speech. “But marriage isn’t made up 
of reading books together, Rhoda. Mar- 
riage is more even than intellectual com- 
panionship. Something deeper, more fun- 
damental. There’s love. Don’t you love 
me, Rhoda? Don’t you want to be— 
mine ?” 

Rhoda turned away and clasped her 
hands 

Clive’s voice deepened, thrillingly. “You 
don’t have to marry a man to talk art with 
him, Rhoda. You can talk art to any one 
on earth who's interested in it You can 
read your verses with any high-brow you 
meet at an afternoon tea. But you have to 
live with your husband!” 

Rhoda's averted cheek flushed, but she 
shook her head sadly. Clive swept on 

“Do you think you could—love one of 
your artists, Rhoda? Do you imagine you 
could give him—what you've given me? 
Can't you be content to love me, and talk 
with all the rest ?” 

Though he could see her eyes fill, Clive 
knew he had not convinced her. In a 
trembling voice, she told him she could not 
bear any more. In another minute, she had 
slipped away, and he was alone 

He stood staring at the spot where he 
had last glimpsed her white figure, his 
jaw setting decisively. Then, with the ter- 
rible resolution of the mild man who is 
suddenly mild no longer, he stalked blindly 
through the beauties of the twilight garden 
into the house 

He went straight to Aunt Sarah, and 
told her he was leaving. Aunt Sarah looked 
up smiling She had weathered storms 
caused by “Rhoda's heroics” before She 
informed him that there was no train that 
night 

“You know there never is a train ‘that 
night,’ Clive. Not in the third act. Hadn't 
you better wait till the fourth?” 

She looked up, surprised at his silence 
“Oh, come now, Clive! Don't look like 
that, my boy.” She put a sympathetic 
hand on his arm. “You'll have to wait till 
morning. Night brings counsel.” 

Clive pulled away and swung to the 
desk with its time-tables. “That may be,” 
he replied, grimly. “But I make my exit 
right here.” 

“Clive, the child’s not serious yet, about 
anything. Can't you wait—” 

“No use, Aunt Sarah. I’m through 
The only trouble is I've waited too long 
And I should have played my own game 
I played hers, and lost. There’s a nine 
o’clock from the Centre. I can get a taxi 
and pack.” 

He would have to be content with a 
carriage, it developed; every taxi had been 
engaged for the dance at the casino. Clive 
remembered that he had been slated to at- 


tend Rhoda at that dance. Well, she'd 
not lack cavaliers. 

The man assured him he'd have a good 
pair of horses. He could easily make the 
Centre in an hour. Clive groaned. 

“See that you’re in time,” he growled 
He stamped up to pack 

Meanwhile, a couple passed along the 
grassy path that skirted the cliff’s perilous 
verge. The girl was fairly-slight, elusive, 
provocative; and her floating laces—mod- 
ishly short—disclosed a dancer’s foot in the 
Frenchiest of slippers. Her rippling hair 
was silvered by the moonlight, but one 
could well imagine how it would catch and 
hold the sunbeams. Her whole figure was 
instinct with life and spirit and anticipa- 
tion. 

Her cavalier, exquisitely white-shod 
and white-flanneled, seemed chivalry and 
adoration personified. He talked a good 
deal, fluently, with graceful, poetic gestures 
Talking in verse, no doubt. Quoting ardent 
lines from all the bards that ever sang 
Here was the ideal suitor of whom all 
women dream—the fabled Perfect Lover 

The crisis came just before one leaves 
the cliff-walk for the road, in the screen 
of a big, white-starred syringa bush, decked 
like a bride. The little lady inclined her 
head, leaned yieldingly toward her exquisite 
cavalier, and he, not one whit behind his 
cue, held out his arms. Against the dark 
bush, their white figures merged 

But only for a second. The willing 
maid became suddenly an unwilling maid 
an affronted and disillusioned maid. She 
tore herself from the arms of her exquisite 
cavalier. She trembled with some sudden, 
terrible revulsion, with amazement, horror 
and dismay. 

She.put her hands to her face. Her 
cavalier, picking up heart, made a slight 
movement toward her, but she checked 
him with an imperious gesture. He stiffened 
resentfully, then; and, gathering the torn 
remnants of his dignity, appeared to be 
taking her sternly to task. 

At once, she threw up her head de- 
fiantly, and spoke shortly and to the point 
Then, her poise quite recovered, she seized 
her shimmery satin cloak from his lax 
grasp, and gave him his dismissal. “Let 
me never look on you again!” said every 
flounce of her muslins. 

It was a very much meeker maid 
that, once out of sight of the cliff-walk, 
broke into a hunted, faltering little run 
She slipped through the garden, intent on 
escaping unseen into the house. 

Coming onto the highway behind the 
house, she stood stock-still. Sheltered by 
the hedge stood Davy Kerrigan’s depot car- 
riage. Old Davy and Clive Warrener were 
hastily strapping Clive’s trunk on in back 

As she started, her hand at her heart, 
Clive strode back to the house. She could 
hear him taking leave of Aunt Sarah. 

Must she let him go? Something told 
her that, once gone like this, Clive was not 
a man to be easily brought back. Useless 
to accost him imploringly now, however, 
in this mood 

Before Clive could turn from his hostess, 
Rhoda was on the further side of the 
decrepit carriage, tugging at the door 

“Let me in, Davy,” she begged. “I'm 
going, too, as a surprise.” 

The old man, familiar with her from 
childhood, grinned and winked. “And a 
very pleasant surprise, Miss, I'll be bound.” 

Rhoda, her cheeks burning, leaned from 
the open window. “The minute he gets in, 
Davy, start the horses. Don’t stop, no 
matter what he says. You see—he may 
not—want me to go—just at first. He 
may even take it into his head—to get out !” 

“Oho!” returned Davy, who was far 
from slow in the uptake. He scrambled 
obligingly to his seat. “In that case, I'll 
have the reins in me fist, and the whip 
handy. Once started, ‘twill mean a matter 
of broken bones to be getting out!” 

So that, when Clive rushed down the 
path with a hasty: “You'll have to put the 
whip on them!” and jumped into the dark 
carriage—the moon, as if a party to the 
plot, just at the moment drew a cloud over 
its bright face—the door slammed behind 
him sharply enough to rattle every window, 
the horses leaped forward. And Clive, 
thrown suddenly off his balance, fell to 
the seat, with an angry exclamation 

He perceived that he was not alone 

In an instant, he was on his feet, ham 
mering on the front window. “Hey! 
Hold up a minute! Hold up, I say!” 

The carriage plunged on, taking the 
corner at a dangerous rate. Clive grasped 

[Continued on page 43] 
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Price List 


Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats..____ 5 
E ee 
Announcement Luncheons Be? Sica 35 


By Elizabeth Mann Young Chicken _ $1.23 
Approved by the United States Food Administration Leg of Lamb. 40¢ 


\ | ‘HE very nature of the exciting news the membrane, 5 white grapes cut in Ham as 
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gives interest and enthusiasm to an halves, 1 teaspoonful of chopped mint, 1 ra . 
announcement party Military teaspoonful of lemon juice, and 1 tea White Fish_. 
luncheons are most appropriate for spoonful of powdered sugar. Mix and 
these times. The illustration showsatable chill thoroughly. Serve in glasses, and 
set for six guests, with a “soldiers tent’ as garnish each serving with a sprig of mint 
the centerpiece. One end of each red, 





white, and blue ribbon hidden within the CSS Seas Slee 

tent is attached to the calling cards of > cupfuls fisked haddie 2 cup! 

the guest of honor and her fiancé. The 4 hard-cooked egg 1 tea alt 

other end ties a place-card to the littk + tablespoonfuls but 4 teaspoc pepper 
ter-substitute cupfu y bread 





flag-stick A tent may be made with 6 table " 
sticks and heavy white cotton cloth 
Since we are anxious to save the but- The finnan haddie may be served with 


ter fat in cream, it is, generally speaking, the border of duchess potato in large scal 


8, sifted 


poonfuls flour crum 























































































































WW sSCwrong to use cream as suggested in some lop shells. These can be purchased at N 
& of the recipes. Cream has been left in the any fish market, and are always a useful @ 
rf recipes so that it may be used in the addition to the housekeeper’s equipment iy 
country or in any town where cream is Place the finnan haddie, about 3 pounds, 
plentiful and cannot be used otherwise’ in a pan of cold water, bring slowly to 
than as cream the boiling point, simmer very gently for 
The following menu is especially ap- 20 minutes. Free the fish from the bones —_ \ 
propriate for the military party and skin. Slice hard-cooked eggs into '- | | }| 
i 
The Surprise is Hidden These Decorations are | 
| in the Tent Home- Made 
| 
First, you buy calories—the unit of nutrition. 
| 
In Quaker Oats you get 1810 calories per pound. In 
meats, eggs, fish and chicken—averaged— you get 750 
| calories per pound. So Quaker Oats excels there by 
; 141 per cent. 
| \| 
oy ye ° iH} 
| Photograph by Hal Ellsworth Coates | You buy body-building elements and minerals. | 
, . 
leat Victory Bread Sticks ye ee ee ee ee As a flesh builder Quaker Oats is almost the same as | 
1] hicken Mousse arn : ; ; + i | 
Deine fcmme a, butter-aubstitute, Sour, mith and secon lean beef. In lime, phosphorus and iron it is vastly | 
| Ice Crear Bride’s Cake ings; combine with the fish and eggs superior to beef. 
Coffee Salted Pecans Place in shells, sprinkle with crumbs, = | 
| e . | . . . 
| potato border, and brown in oven Any | You bu palate- leasin ualities 
| eae . . 
i] The chicken mousse can be made an reamed fish can be used this way | Y P &q 
expecially ataactine dh by serving the No other grain food which Nature gives us can match | 
moid on lettuce with the asparagus tips FROZEN SALAD ; 
> well marinated; the dish is prettier if : eee eemein teed bees t Quaker Oats in flavor. ! ' 
garnished with pimiento drening 2 pineapple ° 
i : Feetet ees «te ee And you conside. —or should—the cost. . 
| ream dered sugar ' 
| CHICKEN MOUSSE nacht — — — . 
| 1‘ com Com [oa pm ae | In Quaker Oats you get 1000 calories for five cents. In 
lespoonful gran teaspoonful grates a : 
a. ° ee owe _ aes Gane meats, eggs, fish and chicken—averaged—those 1000 
| %4 cupful cold water 4 teaspoonful pepper Sprinkle shredded pineapple with | calories cost 48 cents. That is almost ten times as much. 
— hot chicken 1 — a : sugar, chill for 1 hour, cut cherries into | 
stoc cupfu whipping “Paes = Ee x . . 
i] 2 cupfuls chopped cold cream ; small pieces. Beat cream until stiff. Mash Those are the overwhelming reasons for using more 
| — mee pol —— a KL, Quaker Oats. Make it your basic food Make it the entire 
i} Soak the gelatine in the water, dis- Drain all juice from fruit, and fold lightly breakfast. Mix it with your flour foods to add flavor and 
| solve it in the hot stock, add the season- .ogether mayonnaise, cheese, remaining save wheat. 
||} ings. Chop the chicken meat very fine fruit and cream. Place in a mold, cover 
mix it well with the gelatine, stock and with greased paper, fit on the cover and 
| seasonings. Fold in the cream, beaten pack in ice and salt (two parts ice to one 
| stiff, and turn the mixture into a mold part salt) for 3 hours. Serve on lettuce | 
| Which has been rinsed in Pink roses always |} 
| cold water seem an especially ap- | 
| The ice cream should propriate flower to use | : 
Hil — ‘seeiitieas. i : .. — s as ¢ snterpiece at | * * ‘ 
||| be served in red, white, as a centerpiece at an | The Doubly-Delicious Flakes 
} and blue paper cups announcement party | 
For the gi1tls who Small old-fashioned Ww yo a 7 | . 
aren't to marry soldiers, boxes, copies of flowered Quaker Oats won ‘ts — bu hel. ge eee ae | 
other equally attractive hat-boxes, may be placed | wide oS ee by its nage mee wT _ “a “— on” Bile 
plans can be made. Fol for each guest, the tag | flavor. It is flaked from queen ; That ee - - pore 
lowing the old saw, the on the box forming the grains only—just the big, rich, — ny — itu , - %, cost 
guests may literally place-card. A small | luscious oats eS Ges re 
| “ ; . 
Let the cat out of the quaint bouquet made of | 
. : : . , 
bag.” A paper bag at each tiny pink and _ white Cost comparisons based on prices current at time of writing | 
place does not betray any flowers an d forget-me- 13c and 32c Per Package 
suspicion of the secret nots, with a stiff, old I i Ww. 4 South | 
within. Small pasteboard fashioned paper ruffle, is | Except in Far West an wt ; 
cats can be easily made tucked into each box with | 
and painted black, “maltese” or yellow. an envelope containing the thrilling news. || ats Sweetbits 
The yellow ribbon, which ties on the The menu emphasizes the pink scheme Quaker Oats Bread Quaker O . hades 40 
cards, completes the cat. The bags must ; 1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked sowter, 1 te , : 
be blown up after the cats have been Cab M Bs Mushe “ / i 3 oem =. pas anilla s Qual r 
. . . . ) mg ushroom Sauce | 2 ips bo rg ater cake eas Cream butte : " ks 
placed in them, and then tied tightly with Toast Points. Stuffed Potatoes i |i 6 cup lukewarm water 6 cupe flou eaas. AGd Quaker Os h baking 
yellow ribbons With a centerpiece of Buttered Peas Hot Cornmeal Rolls iH | Mix together Quaker Oats, salt powder has , aa : 7. 
yellow daisies, plates of corn bread, yel- a Seles + a porns ny ing | | and sugar. Pour over two cups of Bg Be RS Rey ’ 
H s ce ream (1 eart-shaped mo'ds ne w = lat ss a unti , po yu l 1 
low fruit cocktails, and salted almonds Cie sifec 7. we ae SS eS Se , won ea Bak 
the table will look very festive | 1] been dissolved in % cup lukewart . en. Mal ote 
: —— = For the first course, arrange five or water, then add 5 cups of flow . 
( aint Finnan Hadi seven large strawberries with the hulls Quaker Oats Muffin 
Duchess Potato Border Butter Beans left on about a mound of powdered sugar | P % cup Quaker Oats, 1% cups flour 1 _ 
vussen Sales ; hated w avers To make pimiento-cheese dressing, iy poaraes ’ , R..8-.. butte | 
Salte In offee ~ ae | g powd ” 
enstbenecnans ’ mash a pimiento cream cheese, and add Ls ’ 
For each cocktail serving, prepare half to it slowly, beating all the time, 1 cup- | 
an orange by cutting the pulp free from ful of French dressing art of tt 
=== es IL ~ — eal ance PB nat : 5 
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J | It would have been criminal waste to leave this It was transformed into this real garden by the 
j | lot in this condition, but i wise people of its city 
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i n Gardens 
NI LY 
te Ay Have Your Own or Help 
aad oll te hed in Your City’s Garden 
Le oti = Heme Plant to Win! 
k You fe: ; ee oe Send for our booklet on “Planting and Caring 


for a Garden.” It is practical. Price, 0 Cents 





. . ry} ¢ f+ war 
‘ P - a =e Seven bushels of potatoes — —— Why not have rain when 
. <— . a replaced this rubbish hear you want it? 
a few cent t dr tores anywhere. 
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Superfluous Hairs 
Removed _ Delightfully 


ghtful way ‘ 
remove ver r is haw from ‘any part of 
the bod hov 
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Solution 











The pictures above and below show the same corner 
before and after cultivation. Didn't it pay? 


















had superts sat eo It is & common-sense, quick 
t as * t ghted with the anusual « 
with which « r mat how thick the growt 
disappear. | t-day fa guirea houlde 

pit te., to t air. fr bats » bottle at drug and 


epartn t - receipt of price by 
COOPER PHARMACAL CO.,485 Thompson Bidg.,Chicago 
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: £&. J. REEFER, 
Poultry Expert, 206 Reefer Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





pei t Ladies to Trave ‘ All ready for his 1918 ! In his garden at 4 A. M., this boy } 
war garder U was champion in his town q 
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School children do valuable work 


These vegetables, raised by a womar 
in city gardens 


won a $50.00 prize in Cincinnati 





Platinum Patterns 


On Approval Charge Account 





‘ } finish, om rling silver. 


Dne- Tenth the Cost $10 Instead ‘of $100 
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“ r pi m {i ed masterpieces 


Guaranteed Jewelry & xpert Workmanship 
Not to be « ed as tatio H 
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y\ r¢ ‘ $1 Mm e a livered ‘ ” 2 te a — 6d ae “ ree cn ee 
S s? < om 
t * t \ f The firemen started the good work on this lot ir ~ This is the same lot in Newark, transformed by 
atest | i Patter: showing Newark, New Jersey, in ‘th eir spare time | firemen and others into a war-winning garden 
humd is ot 
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Mamie ts 
Saving 

<<. > WarSramps. 


You ? 
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Mamie T. Bridges 
An Ardent Patriot 


War Savings Staspe 


Mamie T. Bridges, North 
Carolina, is doing her part to help win 
Uncle Sam told her 
her duty to save War Savings Stamps. 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE told her how 


she could earn these War Savings Stamps 


of Conway, 


the war. it was 


without spending a penny. In just a few 
hours she earned not only her first War 
Savings Stamp, but her first $5.00 War 
Savings Certificate. Surely Miss Bridges 
is just as ardent a patriot as the soldiers 
who are fighting for us in France, for she 
Are you ? 


is doing her duty. 


McCall’s Will Help You | 


McCALL’S will give you one 2 
ings Stamp for every yearly subsenption other 
cCALL’S MAGA- 


In addition, 





j-cent War Sav 


than your own) you get for } 
ZINE at 75c, or two years at $1.25 
McCALL’S will 
stamp as soon as you have sent four subsc np- | 
cent War Savings Stamps 


give you an extra 25-cent 
tions (a total of five 25 
for every four subscriptions), and, when you have 
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Plain Man or Poet 


[Continued from page 40] 


the front handle, but, before he could turn 
it, a hand tugged strongly at his coat 

“Clive! Listen a minute!” 

He wheeled, and glared at 
come companion 
“He won't stop, Clive 
But—” She opened the door at her 
side, suggestively—“I'll get out, if you 
insist. It's your carriage.” 

Clive glared as severely as ever, but 
there was a little quirk at the corner of 
his mouth. Unexpectedness! That was 
Rhoda 

“You might as well listen 
I've got to say,” she continued 
“You'll be in time for your train.’ 

His voice was cold. “I can’t imagine 
your having anything further to say to me.’ 

“Oh!” she gasped. “How begin? How 
confess what she had to confess?” 

“Well?” Clive’s profile was stern as a 
judge’s. If he only wouldn't look like 
that How could he look like that! 

Rhoda put her hand timidly on his arm 
She took a breath and fluttered into speech 

“Clive!” Her voice was like a desper 
ately lonely child’s. “I—I've made a mis 
take.” 

The corner of his lip lifted sardonically 
“What—again? I'm afraid it’s getting to 
be a habit with you, Rhoda. You can't ex 
pect me to suffer for your mistakes.” 

Rhoda drew another shuddering breath 
She tightened her hold on his unresponsive 
arm. “If we make a mistake—now, Clive 
either of us, we may have to suffer for it 

all our lives long.” Her voice deepened; 


his unwel 


I told him not 
to. 


to what 
calmly 


it was more a mature woman's voice than 

before. “Don’t—don't let us make that 

mistake! Clive! Look at me. Please!” 
He turned his eyes full upon her, 


wonderingly. She could see her plea had 
reached him, but how far off she was still 
from her old proud citadel, his heart! 

Their eyes clung; his, still challeng 
ing, distrustful; hers, imploring, disdain 
ing all reserve. She was all his. Couldn't 
he see it? 

When he 
manner had softened 
those other—mistakes, 
been making all summer? 
genial as ever, aren't we? 
matter any longer?” 

“It does not matter—not in the way I 
thought it did!” she faltered. “You ex 
plained it, better than ever I could, to- 
night, in the garden. But I was @ blind 
little fool. She turned away, and pressed 
her hands to her burning cheeks. “I un- 
derstand now.” 

Still he did not help her; just sat there, 
like a justice on his bench. “What is it 
you've come to understand?” he asked 
with a complete air of detachment 

“You said—marriage was more than 
exchanging ideas—more than intellectual 
companionship. Deeper—more fundamen 
tal.” She stopped a moment, then rushed 
on, breathlessly. “You said I could read 
verses with any one I might meet at an 
afternoon tea. But”—her voice fell to a 
tortured whisper—“I'd—I'd have to live 
with my husband. And, Clive—I know it 
now; there’s nobody on earth I want to 
live with—but you!” 

“What's made you change your mind?” 

She went to meet the challenge bravely 
“I found I never could love any one but 
you—not in the same way; though I im- 
agined, for just a bit, I could. That was 
vanity, I guess, and—intellectual moon- 
shine. Love is different. It goes to the 
roots of things.” She spoke slowly, grop- 
ingly. “It’s—primitive. Verses and music 
and things don’t count. You have to love 
a man for the tone of his voice, the sound 
of his step, the touch of his hands, the way 
his hair sweeps back from his forehead, 
even the creases in the sleeve of his coat.” 
Half-consciously, she brushed his arm with 
her flying hair, with the old familiar, 
caressing gesture. “And those are the ways 
I love you, Clive—all those ways, and 
more. More ways than I can understand, 
or could explain, if I understood them 
And I did hope that those were the ways 
you loved me.” She leaned forward again, 
her eyes bright with unshed tears. “Was I 
wrong, Clive? Or was that really the way 
you did love me?” 

She held her breath a long moment, 
watching his unresponsive face. Slowly, 
Clive’s old, whimsical, lover-like smile be- 
gan to dawn, like sunlight breaking over a 
bleak, heartrendingly gloomy landscape 
When he looked down at her, however, it 
was frowningly, as if tempted to give her a 
good, sound shaking. 

He spoke almost roughly. “I guess you 
know I love you, you witch, in all the ways 
there ever were!” 


away, his face and 
indefinably. “And 
Rhoda, that you've 
We're uncon- 
Or doesn't that 


turned 
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Mr. and Miss Grundy 


1 from page 11] 


L¢ srtintue 


of his “lost-man” trips and they wouldn't 
let her wait! Well, she would go back 
to Bonnicrest and take her punishment, but 
never to Madame Piquot’s! 

It was nearing dusk before the team 
halted. San Lo stole out to tug the bun- 
dies from behind. Laurie took her bag 
from the driver’s seat and tossed him a 
bill carelessly. She ran to the door and 
lifted the brass knocker 

Kirby opened it. At first he 
down at her as one does at a shadow 
crossing his way unexpectedly. Then he 
reached out his arms and drew her inside 

“Laurie,” he said. Only that 

“Martin, I’m sorry I don’t want to 
be a little girl,” she faltered, tears coming 
into the gray eyes. “I've run away from 
school—I—think I grew up right after you 
kissed me. I came to ask you to forgive 
me. Once, I asked you to marry me and 
you said yes—but things happened.” 

He took off her coat and rubbed her 
hands. “Yes, yes, Laurie, I remember.” 

“I want to prove to you that I’m sure 


looked 


of myself. It is what we Grundy folks must 
do in fairness to you others—isn’t it?” 
She laid her cheek on his shoulder. “I 
love you, Martin.” 


“Where is 

“I don’t know 
City, I suppose.” 
on his shoulder 


your mother?” he asked 
where she is—Westland 
Laurie’s head still rested 
“I didn’t tell her that I 


ran away to you—don’t you understand?” 
“Laurie,” he shook her in_ horrified 
wonder, “you mustn't stay here—you 
foolish little kiddie.” 
“I will stay until you forgive me. You 


can’t turn me out in the night.” He stepped 
to the door. “My car, San Lo,” he called. 
He clapped the saucy coat around her 
with a proud, possessive air. “We are 
going to drive like the wind in to Calgary 
—and be married.” 
She put up her hands to 
“Martin! Right—right away 
The big, strong man came 
and crushed her in his arms 
right away married, Laurie.’ 
“And then?” Frightened lips met his. 


her throat 
married ?” 

toward her 

“Right— 


“We'll wire Bonnicrest and we’ll—come 

home.” 

The gray eyes were dark with timid, 
trustful wondering. “Right—right away 
married?” she repeated. 

“As fast as the service can be read.” 


The car puffed off, with them, into the night 
ARY was forty years and two days old 
Grundy was gloating over the fact 
when the message came 
He went to the door himself when the 
hall-boy brought up the telegram. 


“Come at once—important. Have met 
the man who invented screen doors 
Mary Jessup Ganson.” 


The packing of one’s bag and spending 
of more precious money on a railway ticket 
was the least part of the anxiety. It was 
the “man who invented screen doors” that 
made Grundy’s head whirl until every mile 
of the trip westward seemed stretched 
into great, uncountable lengths. _Now that 
she had received “Aunt Pensey’s Legacy,” 
was she going to invest in some foolish, 
impossible patent instead of continuing 
with the works? 

“The man who invented screen doors” 

the words followed him into his sleeper 
and the breakfast diner and into the small 
western station. It blurred out the re- 
membrance of the day he left Westland 
City. He took the rickety fly and settled 
back in it with curbed impatience. 

Bonnicrest! Grundy gasped. A _ box 
hedge surrounded the velvety grounds, a 
modern concrete garage was built beside 
the rambling stable, the house had been 
repainted a soft, warm red, and sturdy oak 
trees shielded the front. 

A confused, blushing 
him in. It was dinner-time- 

Yes, he would wait. He tiptoed into 
the drawing-room, a room so attractive 
with its rosewood furniture and artistic ap- 
pointments that he stared in amazement 

“Grundy.” She stood in the doorway, 
her trailing gown of bronze silk making 
her seem like a charming pastel suddenly 


Amelia ushered 
-he would wait ? 


quickened. 

“I—I came,” he announced lamely— 
“Right away—you see. I hope I'm not 
ahead of time.” 

She shook her head, the blue eyes 


laughing at him. “Not a minute too soon. 
Dean—I'm forty.” 
“Congratulations,” he rejoined clumsily. 
“Forty—and I've met the man who 


invented screen doors.” 





“If it’s some darn crank who wants 
your money—” began Grundy 
“Inventor, you mean.” She tilted her 


head back characteristically 

“Well, manufacturer or whatever he is 
—who cares about screen doors? Let me 
look into the thing for you, Mary—” 

“Dean, you tried to hide your secret, 
didn’t you? But screen doors don’t hide, 
dear. Who but a Mr. Grundy would have 
done such a_ splendid, impulsive—silly 
thing?” She came close, her hands steal 
ing up to his coat shoulders. And I saw 
through your door, even if you tried to 
make it an oak-paneled thing shielding 
your sublime self-sacrifice !” 

Grundy’s hands reached up to take hold 


of hers. “You know?” 
“Of course. It was a screen door 
don’t you see? And I love you for it.” 
“Then you've discovered—my trifle.” 


manage such secrets 
because they are entirely too lavish—a mil- 
lion dollars wastoo much. Because, you see, 
Aunt Pensey’s teapot, bless her heart, was 
literally stuffed with gold certificates!” She 
drew away to find a letter for him to read 
Grundy moved under the drop-light 


“Mr. Grundys can’t 


“Dear Mary 

You will either have 
devoted to him by the time 
If you have divorced him, the business will prob 
ably have failed; no woman can ever quite trust 
her manager If you are devoted to him, he will 


divorced Grundy or grown 


this birthday comes 


have developed into the laddie he can be and will 
make of the works something to be proud of. Worldly 
goods cannot go with us when we leave, but we 
can have the pleasure of choosing our ways of 
disposing of them This is mine If you love 
Grundy and the business flourishes, make of it 
a still greater business, for there wi!ll be many 
changes and improvements that I cannot foresee 

If you are divorced, sell the business and live 
on your income In either case, shall know 


that your future is provided for And no matter 
what comes, Mary, don't let Laurie think unkindly 
of her father. For he loved her—after the fashion 
of Mr. Grundy 


Your devoted aunt, 


Pensey Jessup.” 
He kept looking at it, at the small 
characters he had so cleverly imitated 
“Mr. Sangster didn’t tell me who, 
Grundy, he merely squirmed uncomfort 
ably and prepared to get at you as soon 
as my back was turned. It was Amelia.” 
“Amelia ?” 
“Jamie Shepherd had been to see her 
He told her you had suddenly lost every 
dollar in the world and were about to sell 


your things. Then—then I saw through 
the screen door—and I wired.” 
She waited for him to speak. But he 


hesitated, shy and unsure. 


“Dean—the task was well done. May 
I come back to you?” 
He waited, afraid to believe. She laid 


her hand on his cheek. 

“Kiss me, Dean,” she 
“T-t’s make all of Aunt 
sibilities into truths.” 

Solemnly, he bent his ruffled head until 
it mingled with the sunshine hair 

“A telly-gram,” said Amelia abruptly, 
staring at Grundy with round, wise eyes 

“Another screen - door gentleman,” 
Grundy suggested, laughing as his wife 
tore it open. 

“It’s a day-letter from Calgary; 
I'm so glad—she stood the test—” 

Grundy snatched the paper from her 
hand. 


said brokenly 
Pensey’s pos- 


and 


Am wir 
to ask 
with 


“Married Martin and am very happy 
ing Grundy Will be east for Christmas 
forgiveness. Will take Slightly Soiled back 
me. Laurie Kirby.” 


“They are 
limply into a 


married!” Grundy sank 
chair. “I've had enough 
novelty to last me for the next ten rein- 
carnations. I'll go back into the wagon 
works as a positive plodder. Well,” he 
went on, “we can’t grudge any one hap- 
piness like that, can we?” 

“Why, Grundy, I planned to have this 
just so.” 

“You planned this—this runaway mar- 
riage ?” 

She nodded. “Oh, not exactly like this 
—it was a trifle more unusual than I had 
fancied, like some one I know attempting 
to give a million dollars instead of some- 
thing reasonable. But I knew I would 
strike the depths if I sent her to school 
And I wanted—forgive me, dear—but I 
wanted to have Laurie be quite sure.” 

Grundy smiled his answer. “We'll send 
them a gondola just like mine,” he pro- 
ceeded brightly, “with crimson-cut velvet 
cushions. That'll tone up the place.” 

Mary caught her underlip, undecided 
whether to laugh or frown. “Oh—oh, my 
old Grundy,” she sighed. 

{Tue Env] 


end 
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All-Important Facts About 
Teeth Cleaning 


Why Ordinary Brushing Has Proved Insufficient 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





That Film Is the 
Damage-Doer 


Great advances have been lately made in re- 
spect to dental hygiene. And now authorities be- 
lieve that everyone should know them. 


Today the great object in cleaning teeth is to 
remove the film. That slimy film which you feel 
with your tongue is the cause of nearly all tooth 
troubles. , 


The film is what discolors — not your teeth. It hard- 
ens into tartar. It holds food particles which ferment and 
form acid, the cause of decay. It holds the acid in long 
contact with the teeth. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. Through the stomach or 
through the tissues they may cause other serious troubles. 


The fight for clean teeth — for safe teeth — means a 
fight against that film. It clings to enamel. It gets into 
crevices and stays, thus resisting the tooth brush and the 
ordinary dentifrice. Many tooth pastes make it more 
viscid. 

That is why old tooth-cleaning methods have so 
largely failed. The best-brushed teeth will often discolor 
and decay. Statistics show that tooth troubles have con- 
stantly increased. And all because the methods used have 
left much of that film intact. 


Now science has evolved a method to combat that 
film. For general use it is embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. It does what nothing else has done. It has 
been accepted by able authorities, after four years of 
clinical tests. Now we are urging that all people prove 
it out at home. And we supply for the purpose a One- 
Week tube. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pensadent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 107, 1104S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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The Scientific Method 
Now Is This 


This new-day method of removing film is by 
applying pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin. The purpose is 
to dissolve the film. Then, by daily application, 
to prevent its accumulation. 


Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must be activated, 
else it is inert. And the usual activating method is an 
acid, harmful to the teeth. 


But science now has found a harmless activating 
method. Five governments have already granted patents 
on it. This method is now employed in Pepsodent, for 
dentists’ use and home use. 


Before these facts were stated publicly, the product 
was submitted to four years of clinical tests. Able 
authorities proved its effects and advised it for dental use. 
Now that they have accepted it, we urge all people to 
learn what daily use does. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. Use it like any 
tooth paste, then watch the results. Note how clean your 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the film. Note 
how the teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


These results are essential to your teeth’s protection. 
Cleaning teeth means far more than removing food debris. 
It is important that you know that. So we urge you to 
see what Pepsodent does, and can always do. It will be 
a revelation. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


THE PEPSODENT CO 
Dept. 107, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
Name —E 


Address — 


























One-Week Tube Free 
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A Perfect Fastener 
for Women’s and 
Children’s Garments 

RIBBON - LIKE tape cf great 
A: studded with invisible 
fasteners. The tape can be at- 


tached easily and accurately in a fraction 
of the time necessary to sew on separate 







fasteners, and being covered with a re- 
inforcing tape, prevents wearing or tear- 
ing the sheerest fabric. 


OUT-O-SYTE PRESS STUD 
TAPE is strong enough to withstand 
the tugs and pulls on children’s clothing. 
It reinforces light materials and holds 
heavy fabrics firmly. Fasteners cannot 
come off cr pull through. Spaced ac- 
curately and closely, insuring a perfect 
fit, keeping every fastening line trim 
and smooth. 





























Washable, non-shrinkable—rustproof. 

Sold by the yard in black or white. 

Avoid substitutes—demand OUT-O- 
SYTE PRESS STUD TAPE. 


IF not at your dealer’s send his name 
and 10 cents for sample or 25c¢ for 
l yard, | 








C. HOFFBAUER & COMPANY 
258 Fifth Avenue, Dept. C New York 


. ) fi - 
DEALERS : pieei price lists, display stands, ete. 
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FASHIONS 


IFTH AVENUE on a fair May day! Fifth Avenue, 


springtime colors with here and there a hint of summer, offers 


Novel accessories to the mode, that help to 
change last year’s frocks to this. Collars and 
sleeves of organdie and embroidery charm Mi 
lady by their very daintiness. No. 8335, Ladies’ 


us more treasures this year than ever before 


Blue saunter along, amused and deeply interested in 
scenes 



















Coat Suit 833 
Sizes 34-46 


The Spring Coat, true to form, is straight and 
nservative of line and material. Collars may 
be of contrasting materials, and vest effects are 
msidered very smart, but pockets camouflage 
hemselves whenever possible. Descriptions and Coat 8297 Coat 6336 
her views of these models on page 49 Sizes 32-44 zes 34-42 


magic way, there is much for us to see, study and never forget 
Dress Accessories. Pattern in 3 sizes (20 cents). It is the gathering place of the Fashion clans of all the world 
kaleidoscopic crowd pictures America for us, and Khaki and Navy 


War fashions are ever a part of History, and we may well be 
proud of ours. There is nothing unpatriotic about them 
their bewitching daintiness, they are doing much to cheer us 

Woolen fabrics are being used, oh, so carefully. Even the Spring 
coat is most particular about the pocket and cuff, in many instances 
they have been voted unnecessary. Foulards and silks 
have taken the place of the serge dress, and sports suits flourish on 
every side. Separate skirts, of the tub variety, are appearing 
course the popular sleeveless overblouse is playing its part 





‘VEE 


fs 


Dainty organdie dresses, with skirts slightly fuller than the voile 
dresses, have wide tucks and narrow tucks, tunics and fichus. Em 
broidery is seen on many of the afternoon dresses. Embroidered 
voiles and Georgette crépes make fascinating dresses for the warm 
evenings soon to come, and so the tunics with straight lower edge 
are most practical for bordered materials and flouncings 

It is perfectly surprising the small amount of material necessary 
for one of these bewitching little frocks. The fact is that skirts arc 
really narrow this year, without appearing so, or being uncom 
fortable. Three-quarter and elbow sleeves are favorites, as well 
the long tight-fitted sleeve with its trimly finished lower edge san 
cuff. Collars are high, or low, or medium * * * as you please 
The Buster Brown or Eton collar is very smart on the morning 
dress or walking costume 

Figured materials are very popular; stripes, plaids and checks are 
to be found in heavy cottons and dainty organdies. Cotton gabar 
dine, piqué, and linen skirts vie with sports skirts made of tub satin 
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Coat 8333 Skirt 8261 Coat 833¢ 
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Some Especially 


One of the most interesting of the new fashions is that of 
the Eton jacket or overblouse They are sleeveless and are 
made in various styles and of various materials. The one 
illustrated here in the circle is made of embroidery flounc 
ing, the lower edge is straight, and there is an attractive 
sailor collar. In the circle on the opposite page is shown 
inother development of this same design There the 


verblouse is quite long, worn with a patent-leather belt 
Deep rich tones of silk jersey, satin or cotton materials, 
as you prefer, are the most effective, with the collar of a 
contrasting material of the same. Really, it is surprising 
what a change is created by the addition of one of these 
verblouses In remodeling last year’s frocks they are 


proving a boon. Still another version is the slip-over 
blouse with its deep pockets that hold the ball of yarn 
ind knitting needle Very little material is required to 
wake them The Eton of embroidery flouncing tak« 
1'4 yards of 16-inch, and the long overblouse require 
14@ yards of 40-inch satin, and yard 27-inch for the 
collar These measurements are given for size 36 


No. 8337, Lapies’ Set or SLeevetess Etons anp Over 
pLouses. In 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents The over 
blouse is designed to be worn over any blouse or with 


any costume. It has the same place as the woolen sweater 
in the wardrobe of the fashionable woman. If made of 
silk jersey, it is particularly smart with the skirt of 
white satin and a white silk waist 

















Middy Blouse 1 Skirt 832 
No. 7191, Lapres’ Mippy Biovuse. Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 
o 46 bust 15 cents Size 36 requires 3 y ards of 3¢ 


inch material. Transfer Design No. 203 (10 cents 


No. 8320, Lapies’ StraicGut PLeatep Skirt. Pattern in 
© sizes, 22 to 32 waist (26 cents Size 26 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch plaid. Width, lower edge, 234 yards 
CostuME Nos. 8309-8307 The medium size requires 


yards of 40-inch figured, and 3¢ yard of 36-inch 
plain tor collar and vest 
No. 8309, Lapses’ Waist. Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 
bust (20 cents size 36 requires 15 yards of 40-inch 
figured, and 3 yard of 36-inch plain 
No. 8307, Lapres’ Two-Piece Tunic Skier. Pattern in 
© sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 cents Size 26 requires 3% 


yards of 40-inch. Width, lower edge, 176 vards 


AW 


7191 8320 8309 8307 8169 8067 83 





Good 


Eton 8337 
Size +.44 
Guimpe 82 2¢' 


n 4.4 


The latest Fashion Features expressed in hat and Eton jacket! No. 8300 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Hats. In 3 sizes. 


Etons and Overblouse In © sizes, 











Ss 


Ladies’ Set of Sleeveles 
(20 cents each) 





Waist 8169 
Sizes 34-44 
Skirt 8067 
izes 2 ? 


fer Design No 
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Suggestions for the Tub Frock 


No. 8169, Lapies’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
striped voile, and 2 yard of 36-inch plain white voile 
for the collar and cuffs. The back extends over the 
front at the shoulder to form a yoke. The little fulness 
at the shoulder is one of the becoming features of this 
waist. Note the odd strap arrangement on the collar 


No. 8067, Lapres’ Four-Prece Skirt; high waistline, 39- 
inch length. Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist (20 cents 
Size 26 requires 33@ yards of 36-inch linen. Width, lower 
edge, 25¢ yards. The braiding on the belt and side 
straps is Transfer Design No. 307 (10 cents). This is a 
splendid model for the summer skirt. 


No. 7913, Lapres’ Dress; to be slipped on over the head; 
two-piece skirt, straight lower edge, in round or instep 
length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents) 
Size 36, instep length, requires 6'@ yards of 40-inch 
flowered voile, and % yard of 36-inch plain. Width, 
lower edge, 3 yards. The surplice waist is one of the 
most popular of the season's modes 




























































Dress 7913 


Sizes 34-44 


No. 8313, LAapties’ 
Dress, with or without 
vest, two styles of 
sleeve; two- or three- 
piece skirt; 39-inch 
length. Pattern in 7 
sizes; 34 to 46 bust 
(20 cents).—Size 36, 
three-piece skirt, re- 
quires 43¢ yards of 36 
inch checked gingham, 
and 5 yard of 36-inch 
white gingham for the 
collar, vest, pockets and 
cuffs. Width, lower 
edge, 174 yards. This 
is one of those smart 
little dresses that look 
so much like a suit 
They are particularly 
appropriate for street 
wear. The three-quar 
ter sleeve is fast com 
ing into great favor 





Dress 8313 
Sizes 34-46 
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When Warm Days Turn Our Thoughts to Summer Sports 


No. 8319, Lapres’ Sports Biovse; with adjustable sleeves 
or in regulation style. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust 
(26 cents).—Size 36 requires 242 yards of 32-inch white 
linen, and 54 yard of 36-inch dark green linen for the bias 
collar and cuff facing. The collar is lined with white 
and turns over to form the small shawl collar. The 
lower part of the sleeve snaps up under the tuck 


No. 8315, Lapres’ Turee-Prece Tunic Skirt; under- 
skirt with front and sides in one; straight lower edge; 
foundation back, high waistline, 39-inch length. Pat 
tern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 re- 
quires 34% yards of 40-inch material. Width, lower 
edge, 134 yards. The applied fronts of the tunic turn up 
to form pockets. The foundation is set into the back 


No. 8303, Lapres’ Watst, with or without bosom. Pat 
tern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 re 
quires 17g yards of 36-inch striped voile, and 4% yard of 
36-inch white linen for the collar and cuff sections. Not« 
the attractive way the stripes are used for the front of 
the waist. The epaulets on the shoulders are also made 
with the stripes running the other way. 
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Sports Blouse 8319 Skirt 8315 
Sizes 34-44 Sizes 22-3: 


No. 8283, Lapres’ THree- oR Fovur- 
Piece Sxirt; high waistline, 39-inch 
length. Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 
waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires, four- 
piece skirt, 2% yards of 40-inch linen 
Width, lower edge, 2 yards. The pockets 
ire sewed under the trimming band at 
he side of the panel front. 


No. 8289, Lapres’ Two-Piece Over- 
DRESS; with blouse, two styles of sleeve ; 
instep length. Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 
46 bust (20 cents Size 36 requires 
35¢ yards of 36-inch plaid, and 254 
yards of 36-inch white for the blouse 
Width, lower edge, 17% yards. 
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Waist 8303 Skirt 8263 
Sizes 34-46 Sizes 22-34 











Overblouse 833 Hat 8300 
Sizes 34-44 Small, medi i 






Extremely smart, indeed, is her sleevele overblouse 
blue satin, and hat of the same material The collar i 
figured satin, just for contrast! The overblouse may 


worn with any waist or costume desired and is excellent 
sports wear. For descriptions, see opposite page 











j Overdress with 
Blouse 6269 
Sizes 34-46 








No. 8305, Lapres’ Dress; side or i | 

i surplice closing, two-piece foun , | 

i dation lengthened by one-piece ‘ j 

straight section, 39-inch length } 
ry Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust 

(20 cents).—Size 36 requires 3 \ 
yards of 36-inch plaid, and 2 
yards of 36-inch plain. Width 
lower edge, 144 yards. Transfer 
Design No. 856 for bag (15 cents 


No. 8291, Lapres’ Overpress, with blouse ; 
two-piece tunic, two-piece foundation 
lengthened by straight section, instep length 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents 
Size 36 requires 274 yards of 40-inch, and 
1% yards of 36-inch for blouse Width, 
lower edge, 154 yards. Transfer Design No 


858 (15 cents). 








is suitable 


Des t Ss c 4; 

No. 8331, Lapres’ ( iT 3S two- or three-piece skirt 
high waistline, 39-inch length Pattern in sizes, 34 to 
46 bust (20 cents mize 30 requires 49@ yards ol! 40- 
inch linen, and 34 yard of 36-inch white for the collar 

and tront ol coat Widtt imwer edge l¢e yards 
) No, 8297, Lapres’ Ractan Coat 40-inch length plain, 
or 33-inch length with or without trimming band. Pat 
tern in sizes, 34 to 44 bust O cent Size 36 re 
quires, 40-inch lengt! ; yara olf 48-inch material, 
yards 36-inch lining This is a splendid model for 
he sports coat he belt may be omitted if preferred 
No. 8336, Lapres’ Empire Coa 2- or 46-inch length 
wo styles of sleeve; straight skirt section. Pattern in 
sizes, 34 to 42 bust (20 cent Size 46-inch length 
requires 34% yards of 48-inch material for the coat, and 
vard of 40-inch contrasting for the collar This coat 


for silk, satin or pongec 


























Dress 8291 


Sizes 34-44 
“ Dewign N ass 
No. 8333, Lapies’ Coat; 28-inch length. Pat 
tern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents) .—Siz 


36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch material, The 
front and lower section of this coat are cut 
in one, and the pockets are set in at either side 
of the front. This coat can be very nicely de 


veloped in a combination of materials, for in 


tance, silk and wool The sleeve is a two 
piece coat sleeve As shown in the illustration 
no trimming is required. Loose machine 


stitching along the edges makes a nice finish 


No. 8261, Lapies’ One- or Two-Prece Sxiret 
high waistline, 39- or 37-inch length. Pattern 
in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist 0 cents) Size 206 
requires, 39-inch length, one-piece, 2)4 yards 
of 40-inch plaid Width, lower edge, 1 


yards. This is a good skirt to wear with the 
sweater, slipover sleeveless blouse or coat. On 
one side of the front there is a pocket quits 
large enough to hold the ball of yarn and knit 


ting needk 
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No. 8285, Lapres’ Tun 
Dress; waist and one 
piece tunic straight 
lower edges, no placket 


opening in tunic; one 


piece foundation 
lengthened by straight 
section; instep length 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 
to 44 bust (20 cents) 

Size 36 requires 4 

yards of 40-inch char 
meuse, 5g yard of 40- 
inch satin for the col 
lar, and 1 yard of 5 


inch ribbon for the belt 
Width, lower edge, 1 
yards. Transfer Design 
No S24 15 cents 
This dress shows the 
vogue of one-sided or 
wrapped-on effects 
Note ‘ 


the attractive 
culls 
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CostuME Nos. 8299-8287.—The medium No. 8159, 
size requires 434 yards of 40-inch Geor- 
gette crépe. The beading is done with 
Transfer Design No. 890 (15 cents) 

No. 8299, Lapres’ Watst; fronts in bolero 
effect. Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 bust 


(20 cents Size 36 requires 17¢ yards of 


tern in 6 sizes, 


ham taffeta, and 


satin 


Design No. 883 (15 cents). Design No 






















Waist 8299 

Sizes 34-4 
Skit 8287 j 

Sizes 2 i2 | | 
nsfer Design No. 890 | 





} 
| on A 
fy 4 
J ~\ Waist 8317 
j A Sizes 34-44 
Lv Dress 6285 Skirt 8293 


Sizes 34-44 


Transfer Design No. $24 


Sizes 22-32 
Transfer Design No. 890 


LapIEs’ 
sleeve; two-piece skirt, instep length 
34 to 44 bust 
Size 36 requires 354 yards of 40-inch ging- 


882 for Bag 









Dress 8159 
Sizes 34-44 
Transfer Designs 
o B88 RN 


for Knitting Bay 
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Dress; two styles of 
Pat - 
(20 cents) .- 


yard of 36-inch plain 


Width, lower edge, 134 yards. Transfer 
Design No. 888 (15 cents). 


Transfer Design 


40-inch Georgette crépe No. 881 for the Apron Knitting Bag (15 

No. 8287, Lapies’ Two-Piece’ cents). This design is particularly effective 

Tunic Skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes, in combinations of material 

22 to 32 waist (20 cents Size 26 

requires 274 yards of 40-inch Geor- No. 7808, Laptes’ Dress; four-piece 

gette crépe. Width, lower edge straight skirt, high waistline, with 

15g yards straight side drapery or simulated 
pocket; 42- or 38-inch length Pattern 

No. 7787, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 bust (20 cents 

in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 Size 36, 38-inch length, requires 43 

cents Size 36 requires 434 yards yards of 40-inch flowered, 134 yards of 

of 40-inch crépe de Chine, and 144 36-inch bordered for side drapery, and 

yards of 6'4-inch edging. Width, s yard of 36-inch white for collar, cuffs 

lower edge, 234 yards. Transfer and girdle. Width, 2% yards. Transfer 


(15 cents). 












































CostuME Nos. 8317- 
8293.—The medium size 
requires 35 yards of 40- 
inch for overwaist, belt 
and skirt, and 1% yard: 
of 40-inch Georgette for 
waist. Transfer Design 
No. 890 (15 cents 

No. 8317, Lapres’ WalIsT 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 
44 bust (20 cents) 
Size 36 requires 1 yard 
of 40-inch satin for the 
overwaist and belt, and 
1% yards of 40-inch 
Georgette crépe for the 
waist and sleeves. 

No. 8293, Lapres’ DovBLe- 
FLouNCE SKIRT; straight 
edges, lower flounce at- 
tached to one-piece 
foundation, 38-inch 
length, high waistline. 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 22 to 
32 waist (20 cents).— 
Size 26 requires 254 yards 
of 40-inch satin. Width, 


lower edge, 2% yards. 


Just a Touch of Embroidery—lIf You Please 
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Sports Blouse 8321 
Sizes 34-42 
Hat 8130 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Transfer Design No. 885 


No. 8321, Lapres’ Sports or RECREATION 
BLouse; two styles of sleeve; open 
front with tight belt, or with loose belt 
to be slipped on over the head. Pattern 
in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 bust (20 cents) 
Size 36 requires 2 yards of 45-inch ma- 
terial. Transfer Design No. 885 on belt 
and hat (15 cents). 


No. 8130, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Sports 
Hats; aviation cap and soft hat. Pat 
tern in 2 sizes, ladies’ and misses’ (10 
cents).—Either size requires 34 yard 
of27-inch heavy linen crash. The hat 
has appliqué designs of linen in vivid 
colors, and the pointed border is em- 
broidered, being a part of the appliqué 
design No. 885 (15 cents). 

























Sizes 34-42 
Transfer Design No. $82 for Bag 
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Blouse 8311 
Sizes 34-44 


Transfer Design No. 889 on Blouse, and No. 880 for 
Tam and Bag 


No. 8311, Lapres’ BLovse; with or with 
out vest, set-in sleeves or sleeveless to be 
worn over blouse Pattern in 6 sizes; 
34 to 44 bust (20 cents)—Size 36 re 
quires 23¢ yards of 36-inch white silk 
jersey for the blouse, and 17¢ yards of 
36-inch for the band, tam and bag 
rransfer Design No. 889 on- blouse, and 
880 for tam and bag (15 cents each). 


No. 8325, Lapres’ Buttoniess Dress; 
instep length. Pattern in 6 sizes; 34 to 
44 bust (20 cents) —Size 36 requires 274 
yards of 40-inch plain and 15¢ yards 
of 36-inch striped. Width, 15¢ yards 
Transfer Design No. 883 (15 cents) 








Sleeveless Eton 8337 
Sizes 34-44 
Skirt 8338 
Guimpe 8226 Sizes 22-32 
Sizes 34-46 Transfer Design No. 888 
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Daintiness Personified—Hints of Summer 


No. 8054, Lapres’ Semi-Fitrep Dress; waist 
surplice, or closing at shoulder and underarm; 
three-piece underskirt attached to body lin- 
ing ; straight tunic, pleated or gathered ; instep 
length. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 
Size 36 requires 2 yards of 40- 
2 yards of 42-inch 
Width, lower edge, 134 yards 
4 Transfer Design No. 868 (15 cents 
collar and cuff set requires 44 
inch silk net and 2 pieces of soutache braid 


(20 cents) 
inch dotted foulard and 2 
plain foulard 


No. 8327, Lapres’ Dress; 
and at underarm, two styles of sleeve 
tached to lining, one-piece skirt 
piece skirt with tucked panels, straight edges; 
Pattern in 6 sizes; 
(20 cents).—Size 36 requires, 
piece skirt, 644 yards of 
crépe for the dress 
yards. Transfer Design No. 863 
This simple dress is most attractive 


instep length 
bust 





Dress 8325 
Sizes 34-44 
Transfer Design No, 883 


Costume Nos. 8226-8337- 
8338. The medium size 
requires 134 yards of 40- 
inch white batiste for the 
guimpe, and 45¢ yards of 
36-inch rose-colored linen 
for the Eton and skirt. 
Transfer Design No. 888 
(15 cents). 

No. 8226, Lapres’ Watst 
or Guimpe. Pattern in 7 
sizes; 34 to 46 bust (15 
cents) —Size 36 requires 
14 yards of 40-inch 
batiste. 

No. 8337, Lapres’ Set or 
SLEEVELEss ETONS AND 
OverBLovses. Pattern in 6 
sizes; 34 to 44 bust (20 
cents).—Size 36 requires 
Y% yard of 36-inch linen. 
No. 8338, Lapres’ Owne- 
Piece Sxirt. Pattern in 
6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 
cents).—Size 26 requires 
4% yards of 36-inch linen 
Width, lower edge, 15% 
yards. 


closing on shoulder 


28-inch 
Width, lower edge, 25 













No. 8329, Lapres’ Biovse Dress; closing ot 
shoulder and at underarm, or front closing, 
two styles of sleeve attached to lining. one 
piece straight tunic in two lengths, two piece 
foundation lengthened by straight section, 
instep iength. Pattern in 5 sizes; 34 to 42 
bust (20 cents Size 36 requires 37¢ yards 
of 40-inch figured voile for the dress, 

and 1% yards of 36-inch for the col- 

lar, belt and shield. Width, 14% yards. 





CostuME Nos. 8127-8301. The medium 
size requires 55¢ yards of 40-inch. 
Transfer Design No. 889 (15 cents 

No. 8127, Lapies’ WAIST wITH 


; 


Guiwpe. Pattern in 7 sizes; 32 to 44 
bust (20 cents Size 36 requires 2 
vards of 40-inch linen 

No. 8301, Lapires’ Two-Prece Tun 
Skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 
waist (20 cents Size 26 requires 3 
yards of 40-inch. Width, 15¢ yards 























Dress 8327 
Sizes 34-44 






Transfer Design 
No. 863 
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[7 Waist 6127 


Skirt 6301 





Dress 8054 


Sizes 34-42 


Transfer Desigu 
Transfer Design No. 868 N &x9 










































Dress 8329 


/ izes 34-42 
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The Straight Silhouette—Via the Tunic and Eton Line 











Sizes 14-20 sizes 14-2 


fi 

Dress 8330 Dress 8306 ~ y 
> | 
j 





No. 8294, Misses’ Dre 
suitable for small 


women). Pattern- in 4 
izes, 14 to 20 years (20 
cents)—Size 16 requires 


35g yards of 40-inch voile 
and 3 yards of lace band- 



















< ? ing. Width, lowé¥ “edie” 
A 1354 yards. Transfer De- 
’ ign No. 884 (15 cents 
} 
’ q No. 8312, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small women 
} ; \ Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to 20 years (20 cents Size 16 
i j requires 55g yards of 22-inch flouncing, and yard 
{ of 36-inch tor collar and vest. Width, lower edge, 2 
yards 
os j 
S No. /912, Misses’ Trr-On or Button-On Dress . 
suitable for small women Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to .33= =::5 | 
, years (20 cents Size 16 requires 44¢ yards of i] wis 
\ $-inch voile, and 5g yard of 36-inch organdie for AL 4. | 
collar and cuffs. Width, lower edge, 2 yards, sis yt } 
=: 
No. 8330, Misses’ Eron Dress (suitable for small bl a a { 
. i \ women Paitern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 Bl) ai ; 
1 \ 7 \ cents Size 16 requires 5 yards of 21-inch flounc- Hy! il j 
| i \ ing, and 15, yards of 40-inch batiste for straight i 4 
S.A section, belt and vest. Width, lower edge, 1% yards ‘ 4 | 
i oa ae? 
| iif 


. / he 
wv * . . 
ss No. 8306, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small women) 





Fs ‘K — Pattern in 4 sizes; 14 to 20 years (20 cents Size 
Or fh 16 requires 344 yards of 36-inch plain material and 
,; yard of 30-inch dotted. Width, lower edge, 1 
ne yards } 
4 | 
| No. 8316, Misses’ SLEEVELESS OVERBLOUSE Pattern 
\ 4 in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents Size 16 requires 
\ | | , yard of 40-inch jersey. Transfer Design No. 889 
\ y lor quilting 15 cents 
No. 8282, Misses’ SusPENDER SKIRT AND BLOUSE 4 
4 | Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents).—Size 16 F j i] 
id \ requires 23g yards of 36-inch for skirt, and 1% yards { Dress 6172 @ i i] 
4 f of 36-inch for waist. Width, lower edge, 154 yards of { Sizes 14-20 ] 
f q J No. 8172, Misses’ Mropy or Sartor Dress. Pattern \, . \ 





\ . > 
| Y : f in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 cents Size 16 re mr \ 
. he , . 4 
Dene quires 244 yards of 36-inch plaid, 15g yards of 40 \ 
f i inch for middy, and 3¢ yard of 36-inch for collar and Ss 


cuffs. Width, lower edge, 17¢ yards 


— } x J; 
| } | H RY) } } No. 8118, MussEs 

} =e Ry ee ee \ ({ 4 . Dress. Pattern in 4 tp 

j } \ ’ , 4 l—4 (SQ 
. } | |e ( ’ [ iat Ur Fy hei \ sizes, 14 to 20 years 
, aft [ { \] ¥ % ' | of (20 cents Size 16 
ry aie Ud i I requires 3% yards 
Sleeveless Overblouse 6 31¢ \ | i“ — Y | ee | of 40-inch dotted, 
Sizes 14 | ’ _ AY it | | and 15¢ yards of 
Transfer Desig 8 uJ \ | \ ee a! Aue, itt 36-inch plain 

~ Width, lower edge, Dress 8118 


Skirt and Blouse 8282 


8294 8312 7912 £330 8300 8316 8172 8118 258 yards Sizes 14-2( 














Simple 




















Dress 8126 


~ 


Sizes 16-20 








Dress 7884 
Sizes 14-20 
Tran-fer Design No. 888 
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Frocks that Express the Potent Charm of Youth 


Dress 8026 


Transfer Design N 


Sizes 16-20 


No. 7884, Misses’ One- 
Piece Dress (suitable for 
small women); to be 
slipped on over the head; 
in two lengths. Pattern in 
4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 
cents).—Size 16 requires 
53% yards of 38-inch linen 
for the dress. Width, lower 
edge, 2% yards. Transfer 
Design No. 888 (15 cents). 
This is one of those smart 
little frocks so suitable for 
tub materials. The touch 
of embroidery adds dis- 
tinction. 





Eton Suit 8288 


Sizes 14-20 


No. 8288, Misses’ Eton Swit 
sizes, 14 to 20 years 
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20 cents Size 16 requires 144 yards of 54-inch 
plain worsted for trimming-bands and collar, and 174 yards of 54-inch 
plaid worsted for upper skirt, sleeves, back and front 


Dress 6152 
Sizes 16-2 Sizes 14 Sizes 14-2 











Overdress with 
Blouse 8296 





Dress 7734 


No. 8126, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small No. 8332, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small 
women two-piece skim, in two length women); to be slipped on over the head, 
Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to 2> years (20 cents or closing at side-front; two styles of sleeve 
—Size 16 requires 33 yards of 36-inch with or without straight trimming-band; 
voile for the dress, and yard of 36-inch in two lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 
white batiste for the collar and front of years (20 cents Size 16 requires 24% 
waist. Width, lower edge, 15¢ yards. An yards of 36-inch figured, and 154 yards of 
extremely dainty little frock. 36-inch plain. Width, lower cdge, 174 yards 


No. 8026, Misses’ Tunic Dress (suitable 
for cmall women) ; sleeves attached to waist 
or lining; two-piece foundation lengthened 
by one-piece lower section, in two lengths. 
Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to 20 years (20 cents 
Size 16 requires 454 yards of 36-inch 
linen, and % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
for collar. Width, lower edge, 154 yards 
Transfer Design No. 889 (15 cents 























No. 8152, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small 
women two styles of sleeve, two-piece 
tunic, pleated or gathered; two-piece foun 
dation lengthened by one-piece straight 
section, in two lengths. Pattern in 3 sizes, 
16 to 20 years (20 cents Size 16 requires 
2% yards of 36-inch voile for waist, sleeves 
and straight section, 34 yards of 20-inch 
bordered voile, 34 yard of 40-inch organdic 
for collar, vest and cuffs. Width, lower 
edge, 1% yards. 


No. 7734, Misses’ Dress (suitable for small 
women Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years 
(20 cents).—Size 16 requires 1 yard of 40- 
inch white voile for 
waist and bell sleeves, 
1% yards of 40-inch 
for collar and gathered / 
sleeves, and 234 yards Ci |/ 
of 44-inch flouncing 

Width, lower edge, 2% 
yards 


No. 8298, Misses’ Overpress witH Biovst 
(suitable for small women); in two 
lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years 
(20 cents) Size 16 requires 244 yards of 
40-inch plain material, and 2)¢ yards of 
36-inch dotted material. Width, lower edge, 
lower section, 154 yards 


suitable for small women Pattern in 4 


Width, 154 yards 
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Suit 8302 
Size 4-14 


medium, large 





Dress 8304 
Sizes 4-14 
Transfer Design 
No. 884 
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No. 8328, Girt'’s Jumper Dress wiTH 
Guimpe; straight pleated or gathered 
skirt, attached to jumper. Pattern in 5 
sizes, 6 to 14 years (15 cents Size 8 
requires 25g yards of 21-inch flouncing 
for the skirt and sleeves, and 74 yard of 
40-inch batiste for jumper and guimpe. 


No. 8324, Girit’s Dress; one-piece tunic, 
pleated or gathered; one-piece founda- 
tion lengthened by straight section. Pat- 
tern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years (20 cents).— 
Size 12 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
pongee for the dress, and 4% yard of 36- 
inch striped pongee for the collar and 
culls 


No 8304, Grrt’s OVERDRESS WITH 
Biouse; straight pleated or gathered 
skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years 
(15 cents).—Size 14 requires 17¢ yards 
of 45-inch gingham taffeta for the over- 
dress, and 15¢ yards of 40-inch white 
taffeta. Transfer Design No. 884 (15 
cents 


No. 8286, Grrt’s Empire Coat; straight 
lower section. Pattern in 7 sizes, 2 to 14 
years (15 cents).—Size 12 requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch satin, and yard of 27-inch 
linen for the collar. Transfer Design No. 
884 (15 cents). 


No. 8302, Grrt’s Eton Suit witH 
Buiouse. Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years 
(20 cents).—Size 14 requires 17 yards of 
40-inch for the coat, 1 yards of 40- 
inch for blouse, and 2'4 yards of 36-inch 
plaid for skirt. 


No. 8318, Grrts’ Hats. Pattern in 3 sizes, 
small, 4 to 6; medium, 8 to 10; and large, 
12 to 14 years (15 cents).—Large size re- 
quires 7g yard of 27-inch linen 


No. 8334, Grrw’s Dress; sleeveless over 
blouse; two styles of front; straight skirt, 
pleated or gathered, attached to under- 
waist. Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years 
(20 cents).—Size 14 requires 17@ yards 
of 36-inch percale, and 3 yards of 40-inch 
for skirt, underwaist and pockets 


Descriptions for page 55 


No. 5560, Boy’s Suirt Btiovuse, with or 
without yoke, box-pleat or coat closing, 
attached or detachable collar. Pattern in 
6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (10 cents).—Size 8 
requires 2 yards 36 inches wide. A prac- 
tical shirt for the boy's every-day wear 
It is suitable for madras, percale, linen or 
poplin. For the boy who goes camping 
this shirt can be made of brown or gray 
flannel. 


No. 6330, Boy’s KNICKERBOCKER TROUS- 
eRS; front- or side-closing. Pattern in 7 
sizes, 2 to 14 years (10 cents).—Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards 36-inch khaki. There is 
no material which stands the wear and 
tear of school scrimmages and hard play 
better than khaki. Of such material is 
this pair of trousers made, although it is 
suitable for serge or tweed. 


No. 7930, Boy's Suirt Bouse, box-pleat 
or coat.~closing, with or without yoke; 
Buster Brown, standing or negligee col- 
lar. Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (10 
cents).—Size 6 requires, with yoke, 2 
yards of 36-inch linen or madras. 


No. 5990, Boy’s Knee Trousers; front- 
or side-closing. Pattern in 8 sizes, 2 to 
14"years (10 cents).—Size 6 requires 1 
yard 36-inch serge, corduroy or khaki, 
and 1' yards 22-inch or wider lining. A 
well-cut design for the small boy's knee 
trousers. 
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No. 8016, Grirv’s Dress; straight pleated 
skirt. Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years 
(15 cents).—Size 8 requires, waist and 
sleeves, 1 yard 40-inch plain Japanese 
crépe; skirt, belt, cuffs and collar, 15% 
yards 40-inch striped Japanese crépe. A 
charming and serviceable dress for the 
little girl. 


No. 6960, Cuitp’s Dress; straight lower 
edge. Pattern in 4 sizes, 6 months to 4 
years (10 cents)—Size 4 requires 24% 
yards 22-inch flouncing; sleeves, 4% yard 
36-inch batiste; 34 yard 18 inches wide 
allover embroidery. When one is four, it 
is possible to wear simple and dainty little 
frocks like this. 


No. 5580, Cuitp’s Sack Apron. Pattern 
in 8 sizes, 6 months to 12 years (10 
cents).—Size 8 requires 244 yards 36-inch 
percale, and 1% yards 27-inch for trim- 
ming. A practical apron which can be 
used for a dress when convenient. 


No. 6516, Cut~p’s Empire Dress. Front 
of waist in two styles; straight gathered 
skirt. Pattern in 5 sizes, 1 to 8 years (15 
cents).—Size 6 requires 17g yards 18-inch 
flouncing, and 54 yard 40-inch plain ba- 
tiste. 


No. 8326, Grirt’s Dress; straight lower 
edge, back end sides attached to lining; 
two styles of sleeve, attached to lining 
or jacket. Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 
years (20 cents).—Size 8 requires 134 
yards 27-inch flouncing, 34 yard 40-inch 
plain batiste. 


No. 7406, Boy's Surt; two styles of 
sleeve; knee trousers. Pattern in 3 sizes, 
2 to 6 years (15 cents).—Size 4 requires 
134 yards 44-inch linen, and % yard 36- 
inch contrasting for collar. A trim little 
suit for the sturdy small boy. 


No. 8020, Grrt’s Dress; straight side- 
pleated sections. Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 
14 vears (15 cents).—Size 8 requires 3 
yards 36-inch chambray, and 5@ yard 
32-inch contrasting for the collar and 
straps. When spring appears, little frocks 
like this are the mode. 


No. 8314, Grrw’s Dress with SHIELD; 
straight skirt or tunic with one-piece 
foundation lengthened by straight sec- 
tion. Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years 
(0. cents).—Size 10 requires 4% yards 
15-inch flouncing, and 34 yard 36-inch 
net for the waist and shield. 


No. 8296, Boy’s Suit; plain or belted; 
knee trousers. Pattern in 3 sizes, 2 to 6 
years (15 cents).—Size 4 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch plain linen, and 7 yard 
same width checked kindergarten cloth 
for the trousers and collar. 


No. 8284, Cuiip’s Dress; two styles of 
sleeve; straight pleated or gathered skirt 
attached to guimpe. Pattern in 5 sizes, 2 
to 10 years (15 cents).—Size 6 require: 
134 yards 19-inch flouncing, and 5¢ yard 
36-inch batiste. Transfer Design No. 886 
for the hat (15 cents). 


No. 8318, Grrts’ Hats. Pattern in 3 
sizes, small, 4 to 6; medium, 8 to 10; 
large, 12 to 14 years (15 cents).—Small 
size requires, for the hat with turned 
down brim, 54 yard 36-inch linen; for 
the bias hat, 34 yard 27-inch linen crash 
Transfer No. 782 (15 cents). These hats, 
so easy to make and requiring so little 
material, are excellent for every-day 
wear. Sometimes they match the dress 
worn with them, or they may be made of 
any material desired. 
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How To Get McCall Patterns | 


McCall Patterns (with detailed directions for use) can be obtained 
from the nearest McCall Pattern Agency in your locality or ordered by | 
mail by stating the number and size wanted and enclosing the price to 


THE McCALL COMPANY | 


New York, N. Y., 
McCall Building, 
236-250 West 37th Street. 


Chicago, IIl., 
418-424 South Wells Street 


Boston, Mass., 
34-40 Chauncy Street 


San Francisco, Cal., 
140 Second Street. 


Atlanta, Ga., 
82 North Pryor Street. 


Toronto, Canada, 
70 Bond Street 
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Dress 8016 
Sizes 6-14 


Trousers _ ‘ \ 
6330 
> Shirt Blouse 7930 


Sizes 2-14 - 
izes 4-14 
r LL - Size 1 
Trousers 5990 


Sizes 2-14 


\\ 


‘ 


Sack Apron 5580 


Sizes 6 months to 12 years 


Hat 6316 
Small, medium, 
large 
Transfer 
Design 


for Hat 


Dress 6516 
Sizes 1-8 
Hat 63:8 
Small, medium, large 
Tne Dress #284 
For descriptions of models 
illustrated on this page, 54 
see page 58 











( heney Foulards 


thoroughly 


are Satisfactory 
for house gowns, travel 
frocks or for sports. The 


diversity of their patterns 


and lovely colorings will 


appeal the moment you see 
them This is a Foulard 
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Felt Slippers 





Stippers for all the family 
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Women who wear Burson Hose 
know what real foot comfort 
1eans Lhere are no seams 


ust a smooth soft sole to walk on 
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Daniel Green Felt Shoe 
126 East 13% St. New York 
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No. 8310, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Two-Piece ComBIna 
TION; corset cover and drawers, straight lower edge 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 32 to 42 bust (20 cents Size 36 re 
quires yards of 40-inch embroidery flouncing Made 
on princess lines, this combination is dart-fitted at the 
underarm, and buttons down the front. The shoulders 
may be cut away and ribbons used for the straps to 
hold it up 

No. 8323, Lapres’ anp Musses’ One-Piece Stirp-On 
Apron AND Cap; reversible. Pattern in 1 size, ladies’ (20 
cents The material required is 3 yards of 27-inch 
percale. This is the economy apron, and may be worn 
inside or out, back or front. It is very easy to make, 
for there is so little finishing necessary. The armholes 
ind the neck can either be bound or hemmed. The cap 
is very simple, with a seam in the back and one across 
the top; a band finishes the lower edge, and ties in the 
back, tightly or loosely, to fit the head. If 32- or 36-inch 
material is used for the apron, turn the side edges to 
form hem. An apron of this type that completely covers 
the dress, is excellent for the housewife. To be sure 
there are no sleeves, but this only makes for greater 
freedom of the arms 

No. 8295, Lapres’ Semi-Fittep House Dress; three 
piece skirt, instep length. Pattern in 8 sizes, 34 to 48 
bust 20 cents Size 36 requires 444 yards of 38-inch 
gingham, and 4 yard of 36-inch linen for the collar 
The width at the lower edge is 2 yards. There are 
pockets under the trimming bands at each side of the 
wide panel. The back of the waist comes forward to 
form a yoke at the shoulder 


Baby’s Short Laye 


Combination 8310 





Apron and Cap 8323 


House Dress 8295 


' a Sizes 32-42 Size, ladies Sizes 34-48 
re - — izes 3 ize, la 
a7 IN ‘ a 
(R\ | } n eee ap 
Va \ J Oe — No. 8322, INrant’s SHort Layette (25-inch length); dress, wrapper, slip 
av, E and shirt, body and sleeve in one; pinning blanket and one-piece bootee 
} \4 | Especially designed for saving time and for baby’s comfort when dressing; 
| | Os | all garments opening in the front, so they can be slipped together and put on 
if ff i. | at once as shown in illustration. Pattern in 1 size (20 cents Materials re- 
| } i a quired are 134 yards of 36-inch batisie for the dress; 134 yards of 32-inch 
| | . +r . . - » £ . 
| , ’ | | for the wrapper. Transfer Design No. 317 for scallops (10 cents); 15@ yards 
j - 2 " . - s » - A ¢ 
| . of 27-inch for the slip; 34 yard of 27-inch for shirt; 1 yard of 32-inch for 
. \ } i | re pinning-blanket, and % yard of 27 for bootees 
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Transfer Design No. 317 


For the 


No. 8292, Cutip’s PappLinc or BeEacH APRON AND SUN 
Har. Pattern in § sizes, 1 to 8 years (15 cents Size 

requires 17g yards 36-inch gingham, 3g yard 27-inch 
facing for the hat. When one goes to the beach it is well 


to be properly equipped 


COMBINATION UNDERGARMENT I 
to 12 years (10 cents Size 
1 yard 36-inch nainsook or crinklette. This is a v 
economical and easy garment to make. The front 
upper part of back is in one, no underarm seam 


No GIRL’s 
tern in 6 sizes, 2 


8290, 


Dress; to be slipped on over 
Pattern in 


CHILp’s 
head; straight pleated skirt 
years (15 cents 
material, and 
dip in the front of the 
individual air 

For description and other views of 8318 see page 


No 


8308, 
5 sizes, 2 to 
¥g yard 36-inch striped. A cunning 
waist of this dress gives it 


New Trimming 

















Youngsters 
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Size 4 requires 15¢ yards 36-inch plain \ 
little 
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Apron and Sun-Hat 8292 
54 Sizes 1-8 


890, Desicn ror BorpER 
Mortirs. These motifs 
border are wonderfully 
when developed in 
French knots or beads and 
long stitches It lends itself 
to an artistic combination of 
colors, and will help to give a 
dress a touch of individuality 
The border is 3 yards long 
ind 1 inches wide, and 
there are 6 of each motif, except 
the center one, of which there 
is only 1. Yellow or blue 
Price, 15 cents. To embroider 
a bag, hat or scarf to match 
the smaller motifs can be used. 


No 

AND 
and 
attractive 





Combination 8290 
Sizes 2 





LTH LE LIE. 







Hat 8318 
Small, medium, large 


Dress 8308 


Sizes 2-10 


Designs 
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No. 888, Design vor Motirs AND Pe SS. eS 
BANDINGS \ charming rose ce eS 
sign especially effective for trim Poe 26.2 ae Rp 
ming dresses, hats, bags, etc This 

i st unusual and effective de 
ign for soutache or rat-tail braid 
The design consists of two borders 

inch and 2'% inches wide, 3 
vards of each, and 6 transfers of 
each of the motifs In yellow or 
blue Price, 15 cents. It also can 





be worked in outline-stitch, or 












couched with heavy silk 


890 





No. 889, Two BANDINGS FOR 
Quittinc, Beaps or EMBROIDERY 
This trimming resembles the old 
fashioned quilting. This design is 
new and smart for trimming 
dresses, hats, knitting bags and 
various other things. The attract 
ive motifs shown in the illustra 
tion can be cut from these borde: 


2% and 4% inches wide, 2% yar: 
long. Yellow or blue. Price, 1 
cents. Beads or French knots c: 


be used with good effect. 
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As a child she ‘is health incarnate. 
She will keep that clear-eyed charm all her 
_ life if she is taught the priceless habit 
of regularity NOW. Nujol will make 
her—and you—regular as clockwork. 
It is absolutely harmless. Try it. 
On Sale at all Drug Stores. 


Send SO¢ and we will ship new kit size to 
United States Soldiers and Sailors anywhere 


_ STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
. (New Jersey ) 


Bayonne New Jersey 














in Dress 


A New Creation 
That’s The Last Word 
In Fabric Loveliness! 
PRING and Summer Cos- 


tumes become a triumph of 

smartness when fashioned 
from “Blue Bonnets.” This lovely 
new fabric combines the distinct- 
iveness and sturdiness of dress 
goods with a charm, chic, adapt- 
ability and economy all its own. 


“Blue Bonnets” is the VVash Fab- 
tic De Luxe. Its lustrous, lovely 
finish is produced by repeated 
washing in the process of man- 
ufacture and the more it is 
washed the lovelier it grows. 
Guaranteed dye fast. 
Outer Garments Sport Coats, 
Sport Suis, Motor Wraps, etc., 
fashioned from Blue Bonnets 
will be seen at the best stores 
everywhere. Also sold by the yard. 
Samples will be 
sent on request. 


LESHER, 
WHITMAN &CO., Inc. 
Dept.“E” 


881 BROADWAY 
New York 
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MANUFACTURER TO YOU 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 


=A'S'SSSEIIN'S| | 


Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today, Two 


(<4) 


popular designs \iiustrated made with one of two cotors 
best hard enamel. No. 3506 made with any 8 letters 
and 2 figures: Sliver plate 15¢ each, 
$1.50 doz. Sterling silver 300 each, 
$3.00 doz. No. 3612 made with any 
name on band not exceed @ letters, 
remainder of oln lettered 6. 6. or. 8. 
and date 18, 19, 20 of 21, only: Silver 
piate, 20@ each, $1.80 doz. Steriing 





SASTIAN BROS, CO. f4 Bastian Bidg., Rochester. N.Y 

























‘1 think there’s nothing 
worse than ruin'ng the 
Sleeves of a brand neu 
gown! Molly did last night 
and I told her she never 
should trust to anything but 
White Clover Dress Shields. 
I haven't had any trouble at 
all since I’ve worn them.” 





YR 
ORESS SHIELOS 
are soft and pliable and fit 
the arm in perfect comfort. 
In different sizes and fab- 
rics, n flesh, white and 
black 
Send for booklet 10and 
name of nearest dealer 


The OMO MFG. COMPANY 
Middletown, Connecticut 
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Embroideries for Small Folks 
By Helen Thomas 
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l 891—Used on a belt 
89 Transfer De- 893—Transfer De- 
ur »r Gertrude sign for Child’s 
Pet at Include Waist and Drawers. 








For a child of 3 to 
4 year Stamped 
on fine muslin or 


cambric, this makes 
the cunningest set 








ng. Price, 15 cents. If a pattern is wanted 
use "No. 71 for Child’s 

cents), or for infant's size use 
Infant's Set, No. 8124 (20 cents) 











signe ) d 
‘ ize in imaginable in satin, 
4 e and 3- to buttonhole- and 
$ ize Tiny feather - stitching 
: in i The pattern includes 
‘ the dain cutting outline and 
t f feather full directions for 
Z ke th making and em 
t oa broidering both 
g ss al the waist and the 
s thing drawers. Price, 15 
be, yet ve cents, 
e to embroider 
ed, the edges may be bound in place of the No. 891—Transfer Design for Outline- and Cross- 


Stitch Figures. Much used for giving a dainty 
finish to rompers, yokes, belts, pockets, hats, bibs 
table covers, etc. Pattern gives 34 transfers (18 
different designs). Yellow or blue. Price, 10 cents 


Editor's Note These McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Designs can be successfully stamped on your ma 


terial with a hot iron in le than a minute Purchase them at the McCall a 
all Company, 236-250 West $7th Street, New York 
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Woolen 
Yarns 


for Soldiers 


You are asked to knit the sweaters you, 
yourself and your family will wear t! 
spring with 


DEFENDER YARN 


a soft, warm cotton yarn that makes 
splendid sweaters for little tots as well 
as grown-ups, wears wonderfully and 
costs far less than the woolen yarn which 
must be saved for our boys *‘over there.” 


Defender Yarn is made in two weights, 
by a house your grandparents knew for 
the quality ofits product. Colors: Khaki 
and Gray. Your regular dealer sells 
Defender Yarn or can get it for you. 


Dexter Y arn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Special Offer 


With this, the latest Dex- 
ter design book—full of 
new, interesting designs 





in filet and cross-stitch 
sent for 28 centsin silver 


or Stamps, we will send 
FREI a ball of No, 
40 Silko Cordonnet Cro- 
chet ¢ tton (white), Ad- 
dress Dept. M. 
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You cxn't drop stitches; and it's 
so muc, faster and easier! Knitting 
is a real pleasure when you use t 
N-PLEX 
(Patent Pending) 
This circular knitting needle does either straight \ 
or circular knitting with but one needle Insist 
on Clark Twin-Plex — accept no imitation. 
Made of durable celluloid. The bow holds 
the points at just the right angle, allowing 
the proper spring. Four sizes—10c to 40c, 
at your dealer's. If he can't supply you, 
send us $1.00 for set of four and full knit- 
ting instructions. 

















We have all 
kinds of for 
Decorating Waists and Gowns 
Neck Chains s and Purses 
Plenty of Nice Pearl Beads 
New Line of Hudson Bay Beads for Portieres 
Send stamp for descriptive circulars and samples 


ISAAC D. ALLEN COMPANY, 21 Winter St.,Boston, Mass. 











dc have been in business for eighteen years. do 
ematitching, Pleating, Embrol Braiding, 
loping, Stamping, etc., as it should be done to 


\ make clothes right up to date. | also cover buttons 

SEND FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
JACOB MANGE, 

708 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


/ Arners 
Lust-Proof (Corsets 


$5 down to $/ 








Every Corset Guaranteed 
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He tried to help her out. “Of course. I 
want to know anything you can tell me. I 
never dreamed—she never spoke of being 
ill. I feel all knocked out by it. You don’t 
know what she meant to a fellow all alone 
in the world— But I ought not to bother 
you when you're not feeling fit. There's a 
hotel of some sort, isn’t there? I'll go there 
and when you feel well enough to see me 
you can send me word. Will that do?” 

But that would not do. She seemed to 


have summoned some tremendous resolu 
tion. She forced herself to her feet 
“IT am so ashamed. You see—you 


startled me so. I'll tell you now, but first 
of all I want to give you 

She crossed the room to the mantelpiece 
to get it—a small box carefully tied. “She 

she cared more for it than anything else 
she had. I never can tell you. I'm so glad 
I can give it right to you.” 

Craig took it without comment, and his 
eyes held hers. “You know—I can't help 
wanting to know some things.” 

It seemed to him that she caught her 
breath, but she answered at once. “Yes, I 
know. I knew you would.” 

“Maybe I'd better just ask you?” 

She nodded, her eyes unflinching. “I 
guess that would be the best way.” 

“You say she died two weeks ago?” 

“Two weeks,” she repeated 

“And you were with her?” 

“All the time.” 

“You mean all the time 
writing me?” 


when she was 


“No, I mean when she was sick. She 
had nobody, you know.” 
“Yes, I know.” He scowled. “But— 


she wrote as if she lived out by the school- 
house. I went there to leok for her this 
afternoon. And the house was empty.” 

“I was afraid you might have—gone 
there. Oh, don’t you understand?” Her 
shy voice filled with sudden passion. “She 
lived here in three rooms over a store as I 
am living now. She never dreamed of see- 
ing you really. She thought you were just 
a lonely boy over there, who never would 
come home; so she tried to make a dream- 
home for you. She had always loved the 
old farmhouse. I think she wanted a home 
like that more than anything in the world 

till she wanted things for you. We used 
to walk out there every Sunday. It grew 
more real to her than this. Oh, you must 
understand—you must!” 

“I suppose no man could ever under- 
stand,” Craig said slowly. “I’m glad she 
had it. I felt such a useless hulk over there. 
There was a nurse that understood—the one 
that brought her first letter to me.” 

There was silence for a moment. When 
he lifted his eyes once more, he saw that 
she knew what was coming. 

“I’ve got to ask somebody. It seems 
squarer to ask you than to inquire at the 
post-office. Will you tell me your name?” 

The silence lasted till the room thrilled 
with it. She had not stirred, but the thin 
hands in her lap were gripped fiercely 
When at last she speke her voice was emo- 
tionless and dead. 

“Yes, it’s all a lie. I hoped you wouldn't 
ask, but I knew underneath that you would 
I am all the Jane Littlefield there is. I've 
lived here like this since I was eighteen. I 


Synopsis for “The Zeppelin’s Passenger” 


ADY CRANSTON returns to her little 

English township to find everybody 

excited over the Zeppelin that had 
passed over the village the night before, 
leaving behind it an observation car and a 
man’s hat, but no trace of any passengers 
But Lady Cranston has a problem of her 
own. She had been to London on a fruit- 
less hunt for information of her brother, 
a German captive, and must needs break 
the news to her brother’s fiancée, Helen 
Fairclough, who is living with her. She 
ind the girl are sadly wondering about 
him, when in through a window steps a 
ragged, muddy stranger. Both women 
hasten to call for help, but the man com- 
pels them to wait. He admits quite naively 
that he is a German—came by Zeppelin, 
in fact. Lady Cranston has the telephone in 
her hand, ready to hand him over to the 
authorities, when he saves himself by pre- 
senting letters from Dick, the lost brother 
and sweetheart. Lady Cranston is still 
being pulled between the force of her 
patriotism and this personal force, when 
Von Kunisloch, or Lessingham, as he de- 
sires to be called, warns her that if harm 
comes to him, death would strike her 
brother, Major Felstead. The man is irre- 
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work in Eva Gates’ millinery shop—I kept 


reading and reading about soldiers that 
hadn’t anybody to write to them. I 
couldn't seem to get away from it. You 


see, I'd been lonely most of my life, so I 
knew. Only, being lonely over there—in 
all that awful fighting !— I knew nobody'd 
care for letters just from me; but I thought 
maybe some boy that didn’t have a mother 

I thought he'd be twenty-one, and I was 
old enough to be his mother—or almost 
I'll be thirty-one next summer. I was so 
happy over it when he seemed to like the 
letters. I was so happy till the medal came 
I can’t tell you how that made me feel 
All I could do was to send you the dearest 
thing I had—my mother’s picture—” 

“Your mother’s! What a thing to give.” 

She answered as if she saw his thought 
“T—you don’t know how glad I was to. I 
knew she would so love to go. She was 
beautiful—my mother.” 

The voice which had kept so colorless 
was growing unsteady now: she was al 
most at the end of her strength. But she 
held herself together for the summing-up 

“You see—it was all a lie—all the way 
through—everything. You had been facing 
death, and I sent you—a lie.” 

There was a soft thud in the room. An 
old ragged tortoise-shell cat had jumped 
down from a chair, and was stretching 
lazily. Craig laughed out in sudden relief 

“Susy, by all that’s feline! You didn't 
make her up.” 

A whimsical smile touched the corners 
of the pale lips; it was wonderful, the dif 
ference that it made in her. 

“No,” she said, with a 
voice she tried to keep steady 
the one true thing in it.” 


catch in the 
“Susy was 


But Craig had his clue. He rose and 
stood looking down at her 
“I'm going now, because you're all 


played out. But before I go, there are two 
things to be said. In the first place, it 
wasn't all a lie. The letters weren't a lie 
All the real part of them that made a fel- 
low feel that there was somebody back 
home that cared that he hadn’t flunked, 
and would keep a place and a welcome for 
him always, even if he had to go limping 
the rest of his life, was true. Do you sup- 
pose it was clapboards and shingles I 
cared about? Or all the woman-truck of 
rugs and curtains and things? Not much 
it wasn’t! I didn’t care a darn about 
things—I wanted folks, the way the other 
fellows had. And that’s what I got, and 
you bet I'm not going to let 'em go. That's 
one thing. The other is that to-morrow 
you and I are going out to the old place 
We've got two lifetimes to talk over—do 
you know it—Jane Littlefield? Yours and 
mine. And that’s all for now.” 

She stood before him, flushing and pal- 
ing, but, in the wide eyes, he saw a look as 
of a watcher who, from the abyss of dark- 
ness, sees the impalpable hope of dawn 

Then the door closed very softly and he 
was gone. She heard his passage down the 
steep stairway. He was whistling. One of 
the ragtime war ditties it was, though she 
did not know that. She listened till the 
last of the gay notes melted into the night 
And, suddenly, the small, bare room seemed 
all abloom with life. 


sistible—and they know his warning is no 
mere threat. Helen persuades Philippa to 
trust him. Then they proceed to fit him 
out in a suit of Dick’s. But none too soon 
Sir Henry—Lady Cranston’s husband 

comes in before the stranger can leave, and 
a hasty explanation barely smooths over his 
presence in the house. But Sir Henry is 
apparently too much interested in fishing, 
anyway, to take much note of anything 
else. He is a source of great annoyance to 
Philippa, his wife, since, while she is eager 
for him to serve his country, he desires only 
to bait hooks. Finally, Lessingham decides 
to go. Philippa and Helen see him to the 
door and Sir Henry is left alone. Then 
quickly, he goes to the telephone and asks 
the Chief of Police to come up on a pre 
text of warning them about the lights 
When the Chief arrives, Sir Henry locks the 
door and they talk of this stranger who has 
so mysteriously come from nowhere. Then 
Jimmy Dumble, Sir Henry’s fishing part 


ner, comes to receive instructions. When 
the Chief has gone Sir Henry rolls away 
the false back of his cabinet of fishing 


tackle to reveal a huge map. He and Jimmy 
pore excitedly over this, planning next day’s 
jaunt, until Philippa returns 
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= Just Slip it on/ 
Under Your Chin and Over Your 
The Silk Elastic Holds It Snugly 
OM Paris comes the beautiful jJovnt }3 Veil — se 
so becoming, so new! So easy to slip on! So comfo 


No tying — no pinning —no loose ends to blow in the w 
no ugly, bumpy knots. The silk elastic edge holds it 
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“Just Slip iton!” 


Paris says that all Veils shall fit smoothly 





~ sans wrinkles 





Look for 
seconds ! 


embrc idery. 
\ At the Notion and Veiling counter of all good 
stores, in sanitary envelopes (each Veil guaranteed ) 
10c, 25c, 50c. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will — upon receipt of his name “Y 106c. 






237 4th Avenue, New York 
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7693 VEIL 


is why the marvelously delicate yet durable /3o»ndé }3 Veils are 
so popular with the Parisienne. She wears them overa small 
hat and under a large one. Back of your ears and under your 
chin— where most Veils sag loosely —the j3o»aée 3 hits closely. 


Imagine the joy of wearing a Veil that you can shp on in two 
Beautiful colorings and patterns with newest 
French scroll and flower spray designs in chenille and silk 


\ Silverberg Import Company, Inc. 
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Trade-Mark 


§ Attached to every 
a pair of Durable- 
DURHAM Ho- 
siery is a trade- 
mark ticket 


ways look for it. 
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Durable-DURHAM is a good, reliable, dependable hosiery 
for everybody in your home. It is hosiery that father's hard 
work can't wear out quickly. Hosiery that mothers will ap- 
preciate because it is so comfortable, long wearing and good- 
looking. And it doesn’t fall to pieces from children’s romping 


and tree climbing. DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
is strongly reinforced in the heels, soles and toes; legs are full length; tops are 
wide, elastic and strong; feet and toes are smooth, seamless and even; colors 
won't fade; sizes are correctly marked 
Ask your dealer for Durable- DURHAM Hosiery that retails for 15, 19, 25 
and 35 cents. Buy it for everybody in the family 


Ask to see the women's silk-mercermed stockings (Carrolina ) that sell for 35¢ « pair and 
the men's silk-mercerized socks (1700G S) that sell for 25¢ « pais 


Write for booklet showing all Durable-DURHAM styles with descriptions 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 































CARROLINA 
A very fine silk 
mercerzed stock - 
ing. Anti-run 
sutch. High sphoed 
heels and other 
special features 

Price 35¢ pair 
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Never Have a Corn 


It’s a Needless Deformity 


This is to people who still suffer painful and 
unsightly corns. It is to say that joyful hours need 
not be wrecked in this way. And pretty feet need 
never be made ugly. 

Millions of people know this, and corns are a 
banished nuisance. You can prove it by a moment’s 
effort. And from that hour you'll say good-bye to 
corns. 


Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. Then you forget 
the corn. The bit of wax gently undermines the 
corn. Within two days the whole corn can be re- 
moved. Some old tough corns require a second 
application—about one corn in ten. But the results 
are certain. No corn can resist this method. 


Prove This Tonight 


Prove these facts, if you have a corn, before 
another day. It will mean perpetual 
freedom. After that, at the first sign 





Not in These Ways 


But you can’t do that by par- 
ing. That's a risky operation, and 
it never ends a corn. 

You cannot do it by old-time 
treatments, harsh and inefficient. 
They are too uncertain. Soreness 
too often follows. 





Blue -jay 
Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly 
End Corns Completely 


25c¢ Packages at Druggists 


of a corn, you will place a Blue-jay 
on it. And that will mean its finish, 
before it even starts to hurt. 


Every month, millions of corns 
are being ended this way. And the 
time must come when this will be 
the universal method. 








You need not do it in a mussy 
way. Orin any way that affects the healthy tissue. 
No scientist will recommend such methods. 


The One Right Way 


A well-known chemist, after studying corns for 
some 25 years, invented Blue-jay. He selected 
Bauer ¢& Black, who are world-famed makers of 
surgical dressings, to carry his method out. 

It comes in an ideal form. A pad protects the corn 
while the method acts, so the pain stops instantly. 
The wonderful wax which ends the corn is centered 
on the corn alone. A thin adhesive strip holds all 
in place and makes the wrapping comfortable. 


Don’t wait longer. Watch the 
results on one corn. Then you will laugh at 
corns. 





How Blue-jay Acts 





A is a thin, soft pad which stops without wetting. It wraps around 
the pain by relieving the pres- the toe, and makes the plaster snug 
sure and comfortable 

B is the B&B wax, which gently Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy 

ndermines the corn Usually it After that, one doesn't feel the 
takes only 48 hours to end the corn corn, The action is gentle, and ap 


completely plied to the corn alone So the 
C is rubber adhesive which sticks corn disappears without soreness 











BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc., Chicago and New York 
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$& Some women always seem to have time to help 


others. /lave you noticed how many of them help them- 


selves by using Gold Dust ~—for quicker dishwashing ? 
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In the Home generally — but more 
especially so at Housecleaning time, 


Old Dutch 


is your dependable helper. 


Does better work- goes farther - cheaper 
than soap. It halves your time, halves | 
your labor, halves your expense. 


Price - Quality-Quantity always the same 
Large sifter can 1O¢ 





